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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


T is not always an easy matter, even when one has abundance 
of means at command and easy access to shops filled to over- 
flowing with all kinds of holiday goods, to make a good selec- 
tion of gifts for a numerous circle of relatives and friends. But 
for those who have to struggle over the ever-hard-to-solve puzzle 
of how to make the amount of “filthy lucre” at their command, 
the number of their friends, and their own wishes, fit into a harmo- 
nious whole, the problem becomes considerably more complicated. 
In making the simplest gifts as well as expensive ones 
it is important to keep in view the individual tastes of 


| selected with care to get something new and stylish which she will 


take pleasure in showing to her girl friends. 

It would be fully as inappropriate to send a pair of vases or 
piece of rare china to the mother in a family not blessed with an 
overabundance of worldly goods, when a year’s subscription to a 
longed-for magazine, a tasty bit of wearing apparel, some hand- 


marked table-linen, or some trifle for her own individual use, 
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the persons who are to receive them. Me = 
By some a gift over which the donor has spent Mee ere 
time and thought in making it with her own fle : 
hands will be more prized than a much “ 


more costly article bought at a store, 
while others will feel more genuine Wi 
gratitude than they can well ex- Vi 
press for the purchased gift fp 
which brings into their posses- 
sion some article for which 
they have long been 
wishing. 

It is the height of non- 
sense for any one to 
spend every spare 
moment for weeks 
before the holi- 
days working on 
Christmas pres- 
ents, when she 
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could buy something / 

that would be fully as ‘f 

acceptable to the people 

for whom they are intended. 

At the same time there is a plea- 

sure about the work of making 

Christmas gifts for the friends we care 

specially for, and in receiving a gift made 

by a hand we love. So it follows that the 
subject must be considered by each person, and 
the question of what to buy and what to make, and 
for whom to buy and for whom to make, be decided 
according to circumstances. 

A number of gifts bought hap-hazard, without more thought 
than to get enough to go around the circle of relatives and 
friends to whom the buyer feels she must give presents, are en- 
tirely without the Christmas flavor which adds so much, and 
which would cling so long to the less expensive things bought with 
regard to known or suspected wishes of the persons who are to 
receive them. 

The real spirit of Christmas must have failed to make itself 
felt to any one who sends a silver cake basket to the young girl 
friend or relative at boarding-school, when she would have been 
made more than happy by half a dozen pairs of kid gloves, some 
ribbons, and a few yards of lace, or a box of handkerchiefs, all 



























PEAKED HAT.—[{See Pace 815.] 


would fill a lack for which the spare dollars never seem to come 
to her purse. 

A pair of skates to the bookworm who would rejoice in a set 
of Dickens would be just as bad as a set of Dickens to the happy 
little dunce who would be overjoyed with a pair of skates. So it 
is the fitness of the present, after all, and the feeling of love and 


| 





friendship which suggested its bestowal, that give value to the gift. 
A not overfull purse can be made to go much further if nim- 
ble fingers prepare a part of the presents, and a little thought and 
ingenuity will often devise lovely gifts which call for but a trifling 
outlay of money. 

A present which cost the sender nothing but a little time and 
trouble was a dish filled with ferns, growing in luxn:iant beauty 
and drooping their graceful fronds over the bed of thick green 
moss that covered their roots. The ferns were from a woody 
hill-side endeared by many memories to both sender and recipient, 

and the dish that held them was a bit of old china highly 
prized by both. . 


My A number of articles suited to the varied 

Uy, 2 : 

“iy, wants of uncles and aunts and cousins, large 
Vimy, and small, can be found at the stores. They 


generally need some embroidery to com- 

plete them. For instance, brush-hold- 

ers to be supplied with straps, brush- 

es with places left on the back for 

needle-work to be inserted, slip- 

per holders, glove and hand- 

kerchief boxes, cigar cases, 

tobacco pouches, holders 

for newspapers, waste- 
paper baskets, ete. 

A picture is often 

an appropriate pres- 

and 





ent, any one 
who can paint a 
” really good pic- 
; ture can offer 
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acceptable gifts in 
the sh ape of small oil 
paintings—-a bit of win 
ter scenery, perhaps, or a 
merry child face smiling down 
from the canvas A sketch of 


some place in which both have a mu- 
tual interest will serve to keep memo 
ries green. 
Less accomplished artists can paint cal- 
endar backs to hang on the library or sitting 
room wall, which can be used from year to year by 
simply renewing the calendar leaves. Thermometers 
with backs of painted wood or of embossed metal are nice 
presents for gentlemen. 

Any person who can paint on china may make spring flowers 
bloom on Christmas cups and saucers, and go 
the plate which is to hold the daily bread. 

An acceptable gift for a housekeeper who appreciates an addi- 
tion to her stock of table-linen is a set of small napkins to be 
used under finger-bowls, decorated with outline embroidery, or a 
tray cover ornamented across each end with embroidery and drawn- 
work. <A good design is, first a finger-deep fringe made by rav 
elling out the linen, then a border worked in yellow silk, above 
that a space of fairy-like drawn-work, then a narrow line of em- 


den wheat wreathe 
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broidery to separate the first space of drawn- 
work from another above it, and last, more em- 
broidery in yellow silk. A cover for the front of 
the sideboard made in the same style calls for 
more work, but is very handsome. 

Those who would rather work with pen than 
needle can ornament a varietv of articles, such 
as covers for small stands, chair backs, tray cov- 
ers, and napkins, with Kate Greenaway groups 
of old-time children done in the colored indelible 
inks which now come put up in boxes and pre- 
pared expressly for such work. 

We will merely hint that Christmas should not 
be a time for giving presents to friends alone. 
It is a time of good cheer and general merry- 
making, and a season which can be made an ex- 
cuse for giving a little timely help to any who 
need it, and to whom it could not well be effer- 
ed at any other time. Poverty of purse does not 
do away with pride, but the gift that comes with 
a Christmas greeting can not be refused, and 
sending it back is quite out of the question when 
the only apparent giver of it is Santa Claus. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO KEADERS OF 
HARPER'S PERILODICALS. 


HArPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HarPer’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“The problem of furnishing a satisfactory illus- 
trated magazine for children is solved by Harper's 
Youne Prorie. The question suggested by a glance 
at the pages of the just completed volume is not why 


it is immensely popular among children, but how any 
boy or girl can go without it.”—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An IL.ustrateD Weexkty, 


Published December 2, 1884, contains a cheerful 
presage of the coming Chrisimas-tide. There are 
two Christmas stortes—one for girls, by E. M. 
Traquair, with a front-page illustration by Sr. 
Joun Harrer, and the other for boys, by Matrnew 








philanthropy is so well organized as a busi- 
ness, with salaried agents, that it almost 
brings into being, as a counterpart, the pro- 
fession of pauperism. Let a person once 
prove himself in need and incapable of ex- 
ertion, and bureaus with salaried officers 
make that person an object of solicitude ; 
there are hospitals in which the destitute 
child can be born, asylums where it can 
be reared, schools where it can be edu- 
cated, reformatories, if need be, where it 
can be trained, institutions from which later 
on it can be fed, and public fees at last with 
which it can be buried. In fact, being rec- 
ognized and acknowledged as a pauper, it 
can be comfortably taken care of from the 
cradle to the grave. 

It has, of course, been a question with 
many who desire the advancement of the 
human race as to how far such wide chari- 
ties are calculated to advance it, and wheth- 
er, indeed, they do not lower its average of 
usefulness, virtue, and intelligence. So long 
as thetender sympathy with suffering which 
exists in the heart of almost all who are 
themselves free from want and suffering 
will not allow the beholder to see this trou- 
ble without trying to alleviate it, the im- 
prudent, the improvident, and the reckless 
will go on defiantly multiplying cares and 
wants, sure that they will be relieved in a 
community that can not be disgraced by 
the starvation of any of its members, and 
could not, from pure pity, suffer the thought 
of the starvation anyway, if brought to its 
notice, as such case would surely be. Yet 


| the whole direction of this sort of thing, ac- 
| cording to the opinion of the greater num- 


Wuirtr, Jun., illustrated by W.L. Suerparp. Mrs. | 


M. E. Sanaster contributes a beautiful 
“CHRISTMAS CAROL,” 
the music by Mrs. Joseru F, Knapp; adapted for 
use in Sunday-schools. 
Among the other entertaining stories and arti- 


cles the little folk will be especially delighted with 
an article entitled 


“AN INTERESTING YOUNG FOREIGNER,” 


by Mr. Attan Forman, describing Remus, the 
young Chimpanzee recently brought from Africa 
to the Museum at Central Park, 





SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Younc Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


The number of Harper’s Werkty for Decem- 
ber 13 will bear a pleasant Christmas greeting to 
its readers, There will be Christmas stories and 
poems by some of our most popular writers, and 
tlustrations by F,S. Cuurcn, F. Dietmax, Howarp 
Py x, A. B. Frost, and W.T.Smepiey. A superd 
eight-page SuppLeMENt, and a tinted cover orna- 
mented with a tasteful design by F. 8. Caurcn, will 
add to the attractiveness of the number. Price, 
ten cents, 
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(Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ and 
Cuitpren’s Winter Hats and Bonnets; Cioaks, 
Manties, and Dresses for House and Srreet 
Wear; Eventne and Batt Toerres; Fur Pet- 
¥RINES, Dots’ Dresses, Carriages, etc. ; Piano 
Stools in Janina Embroidery, Work- Baskets, 
Watch Stands, and other articles suitable for 
Howtpay Girts; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





ALMS AT THE AREA GATE. 


S the season approaches when want is 

most keenly felt by the poor, and the 
begging child appears at every alleyway, 
we are tempted constantly to break the 
rule we have been advised to form of giving 
no charity at the door, but of referring the 
applicant to bureaus of associated chari- 
ties, or to one society or another that we 
know stands ready to afford assistance where 
needed. 

From this denial and cold reference the 
soft heart shrinks a little, although reflec- 
tion and reason show that there is no cruel- 
ty or unkindness in referring those asking 
aid to these societies, but that in reality 
we thus give them far more efficient help 
than it is possible for us to bestow our- 
selves. For certainly, in our large cities, 
charity has come under such a system, and 


ber of those who have made pauperism and 
charity a subject of scientific study, is to 
increase the proportion of paupers, and so 
to deteriorate the moral and mental condi- 
tion, not only of scattered individuals, but 
of the race. 

It is not to be doubted that all the mod- 
ern ameliorations of life make life possible 
to those who in past generations would have 
died after a very short trial of existence. 
To-day these same examples live, but, for 


| all that, they have not the strength to re- 





pel diseases that are, it may be said, the 
result of the intrinsic weakness of their 
own systems, and they transmit a vitiated 
organism to their descendants, and again 
lower the average of health and vitality in 
the whole mass. In spite of the terrible 
condition of the poor, this fact reaches over 
and touches them at many points. We can 
not, moreover, lower the average of health 
without making work more difficult to do, 
and livelihood the harder to obtain; and 
here we travel in a vicious circle, for the 
moment we encounter the inability to ob- 
tain a livelihood in poverty we encounter 
sickly conditions again, brains undeveloped, 
and bodies poorly nourished, in crowded 
and poisonous neighborhoods. It is known 
of every one who pays attention to the 
natter that extreme poverty is not favor- 
able to the production of virtue ; on the con- 
trary, that if is the hot-bed of vice, and:can 
not help being so. It is equally well known 
that there are instances in extreme wealth 
of the same vature, that there is more than 
one noble family in Europe notorious for 
some one vicious trait, and that where the 
case is not so bad as this, in many instances 
the families die out and become extinct 
through too great indulgence in luxury. 
Yet for one such case among those in afflu- 
ent circumstances there are countless ones 
to be found among the so-called pauper 
class. Be they rich or poor, the intemper- 
ate and the profligate, owing to their in- 
fringement of the laws of nature, will leave 
few of their race and name behind them; 
and those few are more likely than not to 
continue the sins and crimes of those who 
went before them, and so make sin heredi- 
tary. When the profligate rich continue to 
exist, it is because of an extraordinary origi- 
nal strength in the race, making a vitality 
hard to overcome ; ‘yet ordinarily they tend 
to extinction through other causes, as even 
in marrying they choose heiresses, the fact 
of whose wealth shows that they are the 
only daughters of their parents, and whose 
mothers perhaps were only daughters be- 
fore them, if anything may be inferred from 
the accumulation of money in their single 
hands; and the pair start “housekeeping” 
with a hereditary tendency to keep their 
numbers small, while the tendencies of their 
manner “f life are to disease and early death. 
Of course it will be claimed that there are 
exceptions to this, but in return it must be 
claimed that they are those exceptions which 
prove the rule. 

It would seem as if the two extremes ei- 
ther of very great wealth or of extreme pov- 
erty are equally dangerous to the social 
structure, and equally to be avoided. The 
being born to the one has no objectvin life 
but to dissipate time upon enjoyment, a 
new enjoyment being constantly to. be in- 
vented to replace the enjoyment that palls. 
The other, also, has no object in life but 
eujoymeut—enjoyment which in such in- 





stance can only be attained by wrong-do- 
ing of one kind or another. Honest poverty 
is quite another thing—poverty that works 
and that refuses alms, but meets on common 
ground with moderate wealth and comfort, 
each naturally supplying the wants of the 
other, each indispensable to the other, each 
holding up the pillars of the state, each lia- 
ble to interchange conditions It is not with 
that sort of wealth or poverty that the per- 
plexed student of social science deals, and 
perhaps the time will come when it will en- 
ter upon the consideration of undue wealth 
as earnestly as upon that of undue poverty, 
and look about for methods that shall pre- 
vent the excess of either one or the other. 

It is a little hard on the good housewife 
that she can not hear the timid ring at her 
own gate, and see the wan pinched face and 
shivering figure there, without finding her- 
self launched on the great social problem 
of all ages. She will hardly be likely to ad- 
just matters with any delicate balance be- 
tween systems of philosophy or philanthro- 
py; she will not pause to think whether 
she is fostering crime and increasing the 
wrong she wishes to cure. She sees, at any 
rate, that here is a child into whom a good 
meal will put needed life, and for whom a 
full basket will make joy, and she proceeds 
at once to incur the displeasure of all the sci- 
entific philanthropists by disobeying their 
advice and feeding the child. Perhaps aft- 
erward she takes notes of the case, and re- 
fers it to the especial society whose duty it 
is to look after it, and not feeling quite sure 
even then of aid and justice, takes it upon 
herself to see if that society has done its 
duty by personal inspection, altogether in 
ignorance that she is thus interfering with 
a satisfactory solution of the problem, and is 
destroying the efficacy of organized charity 
by interfering with the organization. Nev- 
ertheless, she acts the wise part when she 
obeys the dictates of reason rather than 
of feeling, and wrings her own heart by re- 
fusing alms at the area gate. 





THE PLEASURES OF 
SULKINESS. 


T first thought the astute mind would 
doubtless deny that sulkiness could be 
productive of the faintest gleam of pleasure, 
and believe rather that it is a condition re- 
plete with melancholy, if not with anguish. 
But only he who feels it knows. Is it not 
a pleasure to some minds to be sure that 
they are making everybody in the house 
uncomfortable, putting friend and foe un- 
der constraint, keeping conversation at a 
halt, answering in monosyllables when they 
are expected to keep the ball rolling? Is 
there not a malignant kind of satisfaction 
to be derived from disappointing people of 
their most reasonable expectations, which 
only the sulky can appreciate, being short 
in speech—but not demonstrating thereby 
that brevity is the soul of wit—and long in 
face, and grewsome of aspect generally? Of 
course no favors can be asked of a body in 
this genial mood; one can not be requested 
to run on errands, to lend one’s property, or 
to subscribe to a charity; no liberties can 
be taken with one under these circum- 
stances. But, on the other hand, the sulky 
soul may not smile at the most killing joke 
ever cracked in his presence without break- 
ing the spell of his lofty state; and although 
the best witticism of his life occur to him 
at this unfortunate period, he must strangle 
it at its birth and bury it in oblivion with- 
out benefit of publication, the most golden 
treasures of thought*must remain unutter- 
ed, and the dignity of sulkiness must make 
amends to him for pleasant fireside chat and 
gossip. Still, the sulky must find their prof- 
it in sulkiness, or they would speedily aban- 
don its service; they perhaps enjoy the re- 
turn to a better state of mind: everybody 
is so glad to have peace and a normal state 
of things restored that everybody becomes 
lively and cheerful, aud the victim himself 
experiences a certain exaltation, which 
proves that sulkiness is a sort of mental in- 
toxicant. Moreover, the fact that he is apt 
to retire into this impregnable fortress at 
the shortest notice, and arouse atmospheric 
disturbances in his neighborhood whenever 
things displease him, renders every one 
anxious to keep him in good temper, makes 
his world in awe of a being who can so is- 
olate himself and yet be happy. To thor- 
oughly realize the pleasures of sulkiness 
the household should be small, composed 
perhaps of but two members, so that the 
other may be completely at the mercy of 
the sulker, and have nobody to turn to for 
consolation and relief, be all the more ready 
to concede anything and everything, tender 
the first overtures toward reconciliation, and 
make it easy for him to return to amiability 
and good society without loss of dignity. 
Indeed, this “coming to,” as one might say, 
is more painful than the revival from a 
swoon, and becomes difficult of accomplish- 
ment in proportion to the length of the 





sulk. One can not drop down all at once 
from this bleak and giddy height into the 
pleasant valleys of every-day pleasantries, 
and to make the journey gracefully by easy 
i a one needs to have travelled the road 
often. 





ANASTHESIA AND EUTHANASIA. 
By JULIET CORSON, 


HILE the last half-century has seen the 
physician’s store of agents for producing 
insensibility, of greater or less intensity and dura- 
tion, enlarged by new and invaluable anesthetics, 
the old list was by no means a small one. The 
ancient morion, which gave a respite from pain 
under the surgeon’s knife, and dulled the keener 
torture for those condemned to die of it, had its 
drinkers for love, as when Juliet by its use put on 
the “borrowed likeness of shrunk death,” and 
for pleasure, as opium and chloral have to-day. 
Not alone did the luxurious nations of the East 
dream under the fantastic delirium of narcotics; 
in the snows of the North a poisonous agaric 
plunged its eaters into prolonged ecstasies ; and 
the Indians of the frozen heights and burning 
plains of South America sought communion with 
their dead under the influence of stramonium. 
Wherever there has been pain to be suffered 
from, there has been found a palliative, and that 
palliative has become a means of luxurious in- 
dulgence; but even so, the blessing given to hu- 
manity from narcotics is incalculable. 

Physiologically speaking, pain may be defined 
as the result of direct pressure upon or compres- 
sion of the nerves of the skin, or of indirect 
pressure upon the nerve centres, This is why a 
cut made by a dull knife is more painful at the 
moment of its infliction than one made by a 
sharp instrument, and equally why a bruised 
part may sometimes be sensible of paia longer 
than a cut by a keen knife, even when some 
slight nerve is severed. For this reason also the 
nervous shock of a cut is far less than that caused 
by a shot which forces and tears its way through 
crushed and lacerated fibres. Serious gunshot 
wounds are the most painful as well as the most 
difficult that the surgeon has to encounter, and 
the chances for making a good recovery from 
them are proportionately much smaller than from 
cuts made by any instrument which is not poi- 
soned. Pain in the nerves themselves is aggra- 
vated by certain conditions; their tissue contains 
minute blood-vessels in which the force of cireu- 
lation may be so far increased as to enlarge them 
temporarily, and cause them to press so upon the 
rest of the substance of the nerve that the acute 
pain results which is known as neuralgia. The 
close connection between the state of the nervous 
system and that of the mind is clear to physi- 
cians; in daily practice they now see organs in- 
jured which were formerly considered the seat of 
life; the substance of the heart or the brain may 
be wounded without causing death or impairing 
the mental faculties; but let a nervous centre in 
either be hurt, and the result may prove immedi- 
ately serious to the mind or mortal to the body; 
even if these dangers are escaped, the pain will 
be intense, Of all minor ills pain is the greatest, 
because even the strongest and most evenly bal- 
anced mind must sooner or later suffer from the 
effect of long-continued agony, unless means are 
resorted to which give at least temporary relief. 

For the relief of pain, by producing sleep or 
insensibility, agents enough are known; the prob- 
lem lies in finding one which can afford the de- 
sired relief or distraction and at the same time 
leave the mind in a state which permits the con- 
tinuance of work ; to fortify the jaded powers and 
still maintain coherence of thought and facility 
of expression is not an easy matter. When Dr. 
Brown-Séquard’s discovery of the possibility of 
causing local insensibility to pain without dis- 
turbing the action of the nervous system was first 
announced it seemed as if the greatest blessing 
ever devised by science was about to be bestowed 
upon the human race. The medical profession 
has long sought an anesthetic which would have 
that action, and Brown-Séquard’s name gave sub- 
stance to the matter; but a year has passed since 
the master stated through the medical press that 
he was not prepared to say with what degree of 
safety his method could be applied. Now comes 
another report that a doctor of the University of 
Heidelberg has found the desired agent for pro- 
ducing local anesthesia, and that delicate opera- 
tions have already been performed in New York 
hospitals by its aid. In the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital during the use of a two per cent. solution 
of this agent, the hydrochlorate of cocaine, 
which was applied directly to the mucous mem- 
brane of the eye, a difficult operation was per- 
formed. The sense of touch was not destroyed, 
but all pain was overcome. The analgesia lasts 
about eight or ten minutes; the enlargement of 
the pupil continues only for two or three hours, 
while the distention caused by other agents does 
not pass away for several days. The same local 
indifference to pain can be utilized in other mi- 
nor operations in which the mucous membrane 
is concerned, but the agent would be useless in 
large cases. 

Two of the best medical authorities of the 
time, Maudsley and Holmes, agree that the brain 
in a condition of normal activity produces the 
best work, providing the health is good ; but in 
pain, weariness, or physical exhaustion the time 
comes when narcotics, anodynes, and stimulants 
may be used beneficially, like drugs, the aim not 
being undue or exaggerated stimulation of the 
mental faculties, but the help without which they 
could not possibly accomplish their work. If one 
could command sleep at will, an interval of rest 
might put the brain in working order again; or 
if a brief space of dreamy reverie could be se- 
cured, the capacity for sustained thought might 
shortly be restored; failing these, a bow] of well- 
made clear soup or beef tea is worth the trial by 
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persons unaccustomed to its use, or a small cup 
of black coffee with the addition of a tea-spoon- 
ful of brandy. Few could find mental refresh- 
ment, as Littré did, in a pot of sweetmeats. As 
a last resort the medicinal agents remain. In 
cases where pain has become chronic the intelli- 
gent physician recognizes its constant alleviation 
as part of the regular treatment. Fortunately the 
means are at his disposal, the only question be- 
ing how far they shall be pushed. With differ- 
ent people the same degrees of pain are more or 
less painful according to the physical sensitive- 
ness of the sufferer, and consequently more or 
less exhausting in their effect upon the nervous 
system. Mental exaltation has much influence 
upon the capacity for enduring pain; for instance, 
when religious fanatics inflict it upon themselves, 
either as a punishment for real or fancied sins, 
or as an acceptable tribute to God, they seem to 
be insensible to it. The spiritual head of the 
class who inflict upon themselves the most seri- 
ous injuries during the fury of their religious 
enthusiasm, the Dalai-lama of Thibet, is said to 
be possessed of a divine ability to heal the most 
fearful wounds directly they are made. The cu- 
rious in such matters can sup full of horrors in 
reading the records of the mysterious force call- 
ed akasa by these enthusiasts. 

To the constant sufferer the moralist’s claim 
that pain is a discipline which tends to elevate 
the soul or mind above the dominion of the senses 
is a very undesirable sort of spiritual culture; 
indeed, chronic pain is decidedly pessimistic in 
its effect upon the average mortal. Nor can one 
theory of more material character be accepted, 
i.¢., that pain is nature’s warning against a com- 
ing danger, for as a matter of fact it is generally 
the result of some hurt already inflicted, or of a 
disease already settled upon the sufferer. The 
most fatal of all maladies, the contagious ones, 
are usually quite painless in their inception. 

When the curing of any disease accompanied 
by pain is beyond the physician’s skill, his imme- 
diate office is unquestionably that of the com- 
forter; those who reprobate any means he may 
employ for the alleviation of pain are simply 
heartless, and those who hold him responsible 
for any pernicious after-effect of the remedies he 
may have called to his aid are unjust. It is not 
unusual to hear some weak-minded patient who 
has become addicted to the use of narcotics or 
stimulants, when they are no longer needed for 
the purpose of restoring health, say that the doc- 
tor taught him to rely upon them, The coctor is 
in no way responsible for any result except the 
relief of illness. Such a man would do well to 
remember that many great intellectual workers 
have been great sufferers for years, and have 
done their task in the intervals of physical agony 
which would almost justify a belief that pain is 
a malignant entity. Under such conditions the 
sufferer does not seek unconsciousness, If the 
physician is patient and sympathetic, and the in- 
valid intelligent and truthful, they can soon ar 
rive at the required quantity of the remedy in 
question; after that, all rests with the patient. 
In the self-control he can exercise his safety lies. 
The continued excessive use of any agent pro- 
ductive of insensibility must sooner or later im- 
pair the power of self-control; but it is not the 
excess which is here considered—only the use of 
the quantity necessary to keep the pain under 
control. 

Of all the modern narcotics, hydrate of chloral 
seems to be the most insidious; next to opium it 
is the most dangerous, and in some hands more 
so, because the additional dose which seems to 
promise the rest required may be the one to 
plunge the nervous system into that state of nar- 
cotism so near death that scarce a breath sepa- 
rates the two conditions. Of course it is when 
the extreme effects are sought that this danger 
arises. The fatal dose may be taken in a state 
of semi-consciousness, when the judgment is so 
clouded as to miscalculate the cumulative effect 
of the repeated doses; this effect is the gradual 
lowering of the temperature of the body until vi- 
tal heat can be restored only by the most radical 
measures, The danger lies in the unconscious- 
ness of the patient ; he, of course, can not realize 
his condition, and if he is unwatched, slumber 
sinks into death. In this way death may result 
from the use of chloral when there is no deliber- 
ate intention of suicide. A grave question arises 
here. When the pain is intolerable and incurable, 
how far is the physician or the sufferer justified 
in pushing the use of narcotics? In deciding in 
regard to the undertaking of certain surgical op- 
erations where the issue is more than doubtful, 
is not the same question raised, and does not the 
game responsibility rest where the decision rests ? 
When in such cases the pain is the greatest, the 
result of an operation is generally the most un- 
certain, and the one who decides the question may 
be choosing death for the patient, only it is to 
come from the surgeon’s knife instead of from 
euthanasia resulting from the extreme use of the 
usual anesthetic, or from exhaustion. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS. 


UR of various kinds and feathers massed in 
borders are seen on the bonnets destined to 

be worn throughout the winter, and promise to 
be their most popular trimming. The short, thick 
fleeces are most suitable, such as natural beaver, 
the black Persian lamb, or curled Astrakhan, and 
the gray krimmer, but in the revived taste for 
brown furs there are also dark rich sables used 
on very elegant bonnets of brown, blue, or red vel- 
vet, and the tails or the tips of the sable tails are 
seen on imported round hats of felt. A smooth 
band of closely clipped fur on the brim is the sim- 
plest way of using this trimming, especially with 
bonnets that have full, soft crowns ; but another 
fancy has the brim turned over and back in the 
middle of the top, and the fur laid on it, leaving 











a space untrimmed at the top, and thus giving 
the effect of revers or of a rolled coronet; this is 
seen on the peaked brim bonnets, and also on 
small capotes. For the peaked brim this is very 
handsome when golden brown velvet is used for 
the bonnet, and the fur next the face is either 
beaver or sable. A small capote of dull red vel- 
vet is stylishly trimmed with a revers coronet of 
black Astrakhan, and the lower part of the 
crown has a similar revers across it, parted in 
the middle in triangular shape. The stately 
black velvet bonnets of elderly ladies have a row 
of sable on the left side nearly covering the brim, 
while the popular natural beaver frames the face 
of those who are more youthful by being placed 
straight on the edge of the brim. A narrow bind- 
ing of the fur is as much as small faces will permit, 
and this is very handsome when made of seal-skin 
on a bonnet of cloth or of felt of a seal brown 
shade. Green cloth bonnets are also trimmed 
with seal-skin, but the preference is for using 
the black Astrakhan on green and also on blue; 
the contrast of natural beaver is also liked with 
blue bonnets of either velvet, cloth, or felt. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT BONNETS. 


Those who make and trim their own bonnets 
take comfort in the simplicity and variety of 
styles now in fashion, as there is something to 
suit every face, and not one set fashion to which 
all must adhere. Thus for large full faces a plain 
and severely trimmed brim is most becoming, and 
this is easily made by using the binding of gal- 
loon or the rows of gilt cords on felt bonnets, 
while the more expert milliner will cover the 
edges smoothly with fine piping folds of velvet, 
which require to be perfectly bias and put on 
evenly, and are therefore difficult for those who 
are inexperienced. It is also difficult to cover 
the frame smoothly with velvet, yet some of the 
most distinguished-looking bonnets of the season 
are made in this way, such as cream white velvet 
smooth on a stiff frame, with a piping fold of 
golden brown velvet and gilt braid edging it all 
around, and for its only trimming a chow or an 
elongated rosette of the brown velvet and gilt 
loops placed a trifle to the left and standing 
erect like a plume; this is also done in black 
velvet with a red piping and red chou, or in red 
velvet with black trimming. It is far easier, 
however, to make the bonnets that have a puffed 
brim and a soft crown, as these may be made in 
almost any way that suits a small face, or one 
with small features, and the puffing may be “ cut 
according to the cloth,” which enables one to use 
remnants that are sold cheaply, or that may be 
left over from the dress with which the bonnet is 
to be worn. 

The soft crown may have a little embroidery 
upon it, and may be bought of a milliner cut in 
shape, and the same is true of the smooth crowns, 
as they are shown in the shops in pretty designs 
of small figures done in silk floss or in gilt, cost- 
ing from 75 cents to $1 50 for a square piece 
sufficient to cover any crown. The cloth, supple 
felt, or velvet may be laid in two pleats the en- 
tire length of the crown, or it may be put on plain 
at the lower edge and caught together in several 
small pleats at the top, and the edges concealed 
by the puffing on the brim, which is sewed over 
it. The crowns gathered across or lengthwise on 
cords are also still used for velvet or for cloth. 
The brim binding must be a broad bias piece of 
velvet or cloth, with the fullness gathered toward 
the top, and nearly plain on the sides; it is then 
sewed on the outer side of the frame first, car- 
ried over the edge, which is made higher on some 
frames by stiff buckram, and is taken deep inside 
the bonnet, and sewed there with a raw edge, as 
the crown lining is afterward basted upon this to 
conceal the seam and make the bonnet look neat 
inside. This crown lining is either a bit of white 
or of black thin silk, with a string in the edge 
to gather it in shape. The outside trimming is 
then a simple feather ornament that may be 
bought complete, such as a pompon of four pieces 
with a cluster of small birds upon it, or a group 
of sharp wings of different lengths massed to- 
gether, while those who have ostrich tips still 
use them as a base for holding one or two tiny 
humming- birds or the head of a larger bird. 
Those who can make tasteful bows, and are tired 
of the fancy feather ornaments that have been 
so long in fashion, buy the rich uncut or else 
frisé velvet ribbons, or perhaps plain velvet, and 
make a bow of any odd shape that looks well on 
the bonnet; this is not the long-used Alsacian 
bow, but one with three long loops and two or 
three forked ends, or else a perked up cockade 
bow, or any other shape that the wearer finds be- 
coming. This simple bow is now considered one 
of the most stylish garnitures, and is seen in the, 
two-inch velvet ribbons of cream white on golden 
brown or black velvet bonnets, or in shaded red 
uncut velvet ribbon on black or brown bonnets, 
and is made of the gilt galloons for bonnets of 
almost any color. To brighten up black velvet 
bonnets, those who like to wear birds choose two 
very small paroquets in their natural green shades, 
which resemble the cresson greens so much in 
favor, while those who like flowers use the vel- 
vet or plush flowers in dark yellow shades, such 
as nasturtiums or lilies veined with gilt, 


PEAKED BRIM HATS, 


Young ladies have very generally adopted the 
peaked brim bonnet, which is really a hat, as it 
has no strings, and these are most easily made of 
all shapes, as fancy runs riot in their arrangement. 
The peaked brim must be soft to be becoming, 
and may be made entirely of shirred velvet drawn 
two or three times and doubled like a frill at the 
front edge, or else lined with either velvet or silk 
and the whole shirred together. The soft crown 
of lighter cloth or of the same velvet is then put 
on, and may be laid in folds for trimming, or a 
band of folds or of gilt galloon is added to con- 
ceal the joining of the crown and brim. A bird 
and some short ostrich tips are placed just io 














front of the crown for trimming, or else there are 
some erect velvet loops with a long gilt pin or 
dagger thrust through them. Lace is also much 
used on the brim of these peaked bonnets that 
have velvet crowns. Gilt lace or Angora lace the 
color of the velvet is gathered in two rows on the 
brim, and inside the brim is a full velvet puff, 
with perhaps a tiny bow of velvet ribbon or a 
flower in the centre. 

There is a fancy for using velvet ribbon strings 
that the wearer ties for herself, but as the ends 
of the ribbon curl, and frequent tying spoils the 
velvet, it is better to have a set bow made of the 
velvet. This bow is now very small, and consists 
of four pointed ends, not loops, tightly strapped 
together. Each end is about three inches long 
and not quite two inches wide, and should be 
faced inside with silk or satin. 


ROUND HATS. 


Young ladies’ round hats are of the shapes 
worn in the summer, with high crowns and very 
narrow brim, that present variety enough to be 
becoming to all, The most have brims that are 
stiff and slightly rolled toward one side, though 
some are pointed or curved upward above the 
forehead. All brims are shallow in the back, 
and do not project outward. The fashion is to 
wear these hats on the top of the head, not tipped 
forward as they formerly were, but showing the 
abundant hair above the forehead; nor are they 
worn back on the crown, exposing the top of the 
head in the flaring shapes used two years ago. 
Some soft drapery in scarf fashion is around the 
crown, with erect ends of tlhe same sharply point- 
ed in front, and perhaps a bird, or some wings, 
or a silver or gilt ornament, may be added. The 
more English-looking hats have stiff velvet or 
galloon bands around the crown, and a cockade 
velvet bow in front. What is known as the Eng- 
lish walking hat, with the sides turned up and 
pointed back and front, is again seen with cloth 
suits, and some Derby felt hats are also worn. 
For children and misses the peaked brim bonnets 
and Henri Deux felt liats are the favorite styles. 


WARM UNDER-CLOTHING, 


A new garment that finds favor with ladies 
who require great warmth about the chest and 
shoulders is the Jersey corset cover, which is 
meant to take the place of the muslin waist 
which every lady wears over her corsets and next 
her dress, not for warmth merely, but to protect 
her corsets and to prevent the lining of her dress 
being soiled by coming in contact with her skin. 
These are made of light qualities of the wool 
used for outside Jersey jackets, and fit the form 
smoothly; they are of very simple shape, with 
only one dart, a seam inthe middle of the back, 
and under-arm seams ; they extend over the hips 
and are high in the neck, and may be had with 
or without sleeves. Some are merely faced on 
the edges, while others are cut in small scallops 
that are overcast with silk; they may be had in 
white, scarlet, blue, or black, and cost from $1 75 
upward, 

The union or princesse under-clothing that 
combines vest and drawers in one piece grows 
in favor for ladies’ under-wear, and is now sold in 
the various goods used for such purposes—cash- 
mere, merino, and the most expensive silk, For 
those who still prefer the two separate garments 
there are vests woven in closer shapes than the 
clumsy garments that were formerly wrinkled 
about the body; these are called Jersey vests, 
and it is a good plan to get them a size larger 
than other vests, to allow for shrinkage, as there 
is this risk in almost all such under-garments. 
Garments that are three-fourths wool and one 
part cotton are said to shrink least of all. For 
silk under-wear, flesh tints, pink, blue, and laven- 
der are preferred to pure white. The crépéd 
silks of French manufacture called crépe de santé 
are commended for those who can not wear wool 
next the flesh, and who object to other silk un- 
der-wear as wiry andirritating. For flannel skirts 
the eider-down flannels are now used in plain 
scarlet, light blue, or white, and are liked for 
their lightness. They are made of three straight 
breadths attached to a band, unless the wearer 
is stout, when a deep yoke is added, and in some 
cases this yoke is of silk or satin to cling closely 
to the figure. For inexpensive woven skirts there 
are ribbed wool petticoats with a scalloped edge 


that are sold in good weight for $1 75, while the | 


finer crocheted zephyr skirts are now to be had 
for $3 50 or $4 in nice cardinal and blue shades. 
Vests of zephyr wool in ribbed patterns, with 
lace-like designs around the neck and arms, are 
also among the warm and pretty things that are 
now in favor; these are bought quite small, as 
the ribs expand and make them conform to the 
figure. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. WortHIneTon, SMITH, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brotuers; James 
McCrerry & Co.; and Le Bourtitiier Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


LIEUTENANT RuopEs, who distinguished him- 
self for bravery at the time of the wreck of the 
City of Columbus, has been ill ever since in con- 
sequence of the exposure and wounds then re- 
ceived. 

—Miss ALIce POLLARD, now ninety-six years 
old, and of sound mind and body, is the oldest 
parishioner of Dr. BarTou’s church, in Boston. 
She bears the name of her ancestress who came 
out in the Mayflower, a little romp, who was the 
first to put foot on Plymouth Rock. 

—It is expected that President ArTuHur, Pre- 
sident Draz, and the Presidents of all the Central 
American republics, will be present at the open- 
ing of the New Orleans World’s Fair. 

—‘* Hugh Conway,”’ or FREDERICK JOHN Far- 
Gus, is thirty-seven years old. 

—Mlle. Dosnzg, Turers’s sister-in-law, besides 
building a tomb for the statesman rivalling Na- 
POLEON’S, at a cost of two huudred thousand 
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dollars, is erecting at Auteuil a home where 
young littérateurs may prosecute such important 
work as since the confiscation of college endow- 
ments has been possible only to people of lei- 
sure and wealth. 

—Madame Marterna is to give twenty per- 
formances in America, with an option of twenty 
more, 

—Maud 8. goes barefoot all winter. 

—Mrs. ALICE LINCOLN, of Boston, who is es- 
pecially interested in homes for the poor, bas 
been offered the lease for ten years, free of all 
charge, of a tenement-house capable of accom- 
modating twenty-five families, by Mr. Joun 8. 
Far ow, of Newton, provided she will have the 
place put in order. 

—M. Viater advises, in the Gazette Hebdoma- 
daire, that druggists should put up medicines to 
be taken internally in round white bottles, and 
those to be used externally in square colored 
ones. This will prevent accidents in the dark 
oftentimes. 

—Dr. CAMPBELL BROWN sustains theallegation 
of Colonel Sanpys that Lake Windermere has 
become a gigantic cess-pool, finding by analysis 
the water full of sewage. 

—For tive years Mr. 8. N. Sriver, of Auburn, 
Maine, lias eaten but one meal a day, his wife 
having followed his example for three years. 
Perfect health is the result, and he has convert- 
ed some twenty of his acquaintances to the same 
practice, 

—It is said that with the exception of Pro- 
fessor Jowett, of Balliol, and the Dean of Christ- 
chureh, there is not one head of a college in Ox- 
ford with the least reputation as a man of letters 

—Mrs. Bisnop, who lately died at Honolulu, 
was the descendant from the ancient kings and 
priests of Hawaii, the last of the KAMEHAMEHAS 
She twice refused the throne of the islands, 

—Dr. C. C. ABBorT has discovered that crows 
have no less than twenty-seven different cries, 
each distinctly referable to a different action, 

—Max O’Rell thinks the best burglar-alarm 
is a pretty cook, as with that the police will keep 
a good eye on the house. 

—Austrian girls, of whatever rank, are edu 
cated so as to be independent of cooks and 
seamstresses, a Viennese lady being expected to 
be as accomplished as an English governess, as 
good a housekeeper as a German Frau, as witty 
as a lady of the Parisian salons; and she is usual- 
ly, moreover, as handsome as an American. 

—A famous London lawyer, Mr. POLAND, was 
robbed of his watch, and on going to identify 
the thief, had a note thrust into his hand con 
taining the customary retaining fee, and the 
words, ‘‘ You talk well; you will be generous; 
you will defend me,” with which the daring 
rogue had retained the man he had robbed to 
conduct his defense, 

—LiszT, worn out by autograph-seekers and 
those asking him to examine musical work, an 
nounces through the newspapers that he will 
answer no more such unsolicited letters. 

—Sicilian wine grown on Mount tna is this 
year of a very superior quality. 

—Lieutenant GREELY’s little daughters are 
named ANTOINETTE and ADOLA. 

The Earl of Durham is about to have a ju 
dicial separation from his wife because she is 
mentally unsound. 

—BJORNE BJORNSTJERNE has 
same name, who is a good playwright and player. 

—The husband of the Queen of Madagascar is 
some fifty years older than herself. 

—It is expected that Archbishop GrsBons will 
be made a cardinal. 

—The Empress CaRLoTrTa’s fortune by accu- 
mulation has become something enormous. 

—When George Sand shuffled off this mortal 
coil all the clocks in the old family mansion at 
Nohant were stopped, and have ever since mark- 
ed the hour of her death. 

—Dr. RicHaRDsON has invented a painless 
death for animals in the London Home for Lost 
Dogs, by placing them in a room whese air is 
full of carbonic oxide and chloroform vapor, in 
which they pleasantly fall asleep, and do not 
wake. 

—Out of thirteen drunken persons brought 
before a London magistrate the other day ten 
were women. 

—Mrs. PoLk, Mrs. TYLER, and Mrs. GARFIELD 
each has a pension of five thousand dollars from 
the government. 

—Chief Justice Greene, of Wyoming Terri- 
tory, where women sit on juries, has announced 
that no other terms of court have been so effect- 
ive in restraining crime as those where women 
have formed a part of the jury. 

—The most beautiful of the European royal 
women is said to be Queen OLGa, of Greece, 
tall and of perfect shape, with exquisite feet and 
hands, limpid and large dark eyes and long cur!l- 
ing lashes, very long dark hair, and a complexion 
delicate as a flower petal. She is almost as fine 
an equestrienne as the Empress of Austria. Her 
husband adores her. 

—Mr. Terriss, the right-hand man of Mr. Ir 
VING last winter, is to accompany MARY ANDER- 
SON, With whom he is now playing, to America 
uext spring. 

—Mr. Ruskrn is to publish his autobiography, 
full of personal reminiscences. 

—Mr. Epmunp Gossg, for whom Mr. HowELis 
has arranged a course of six lectures in this coun- 
try, and who is a rising poet and the art critic of 
the Paull Mall Gazette, is short and slight, with a 
genial frank face, dull light hair, and sharp eyes 
under spectacles. He has an excellent voice for 
speaking, free from English affectations. 

—Miss Irvine, WASHINGTON IRVING'S niece, 
proposes to give the next graduating class at 
Princeton College a slip of ivy from one planted 
by the author himself, aud brought by him from 
Abbotsford. 

—Mr. REUBEN SPRINGER presents the Cincin- 
nati College of Music with an organ costing four 
thousand dollars. 

—No literary man has ever been made a free- 
man of the city of London. The only living 
persons who have received the honor are Lords 
SALISBURY, WOLSELEY, NAPIER, and ALCESTER, 
Sir Henry Bessemer, M. Dr Lesseps, Mr. GLAb- 
STONE, the Earl of Shaftesbury, General Grant, 
and the Baroness BurpetT-CovuTts. 

—SopHig MEUTER, who divides with CLARA 
ScHUMANN the honor of being the first female 
pianist, of whom RuBINSTEIN said that she was 
the ruler of all keys and all hearts, and of whom 
Liszt said that it was not she who played the 
piano, but the piano that played upon her, has 
received from the recently deceased Russian M. 
STEIGLITZ a fortune of uearly five million dol- 
lars. 


a son, of the 
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Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
THESE Monograms 

for marking lingerie 
are to be worked in 
satin stitch with 
white or tinted 
working cotton. 


Crochet Even- 
ing Hood. 

Wuire, and pale 
delicate shades of 
pink, blue, and gray 
are the colors most 
appropriate for this 
hood. It has a three- 
cornered ground 
crocheted with Go- 
belin or split zephyr 
wool, and all over 
the surface of this 
loops of arrasene 
are fastened down 
in crochet with fine 
mohair wool of the 


Taeatre Morr with 
Pocket. 


Fig. 1.—Work-Basket with Emprorrrep Cover.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Diaconat Borner ror Linen Emprorwery, 
Dakine Sritce 






























Fig. 1.—EmBromErED 


AZAR. 





VOLUME XVII, NO. 51. 








MonoGram. 


the next. 2d row. 
—Turn, for widen- 
ing work 5 chain 
and 3 double 
around the first 2 


same color. Be- 
gin the ground 
with a foundation 
of 13 stitches, and 
for the Ist row chain, 4 double 
turn, pass 5, work 8 double | between the next and the fol- 
crochet on the next 3, pass 1, | lowing group of 3 double, for a 
8 double on the following 8, | widening 8 double around the 
2 chain stitches, 1 double on | chain after the next 3 double, 2 


Otp Lapy’s: Dress Cap. 
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Bison-cLota Dress.—Cut Pattern, No. 3655: Basqur, 20 Cents 
TriwMep Skirt, 25 Cents. 





Fig. 2.—Empromery ror Cover or Work-Basxet, Fie. 1.—Fvuutr Size. 
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Fig. 2.—EmBromDERED 
MonoGraM. 
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Crocuet Eventne Hoop. 


chain, 1 double on the 
next. 8d row.—Widen 
as at the beginning of 
the preceding row, work 
4 double between the 
next and the following 4 
double, again 4 double 
between the next and 
the following 4 of the 
last row, then widen as 
at the close of that row. 
Work 47 more rounds 
like the 2d and 3d, con- 
stantly increasing the 
number of 4 double, so 
that the last row will 
contain 49 groups be- 
tween the widenings at 
both ends. On each of 
these rows except the 
last 2, working to and 
fro along them, fasten 
the arrasene loops in the 
following manner: work 
with mohair wool * 1 
single crochet on that 





Work-Basket 


Rrepon-work Borper, 








DECEMBER 20, 1884. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Fig. 1.—Yousa Lapy’s Beaver Care anp Toran. 


stitch in the lst row around which the first group of double in the 2d row was 
worked, working around the lower part of these double, 5 chain, and with the 
middle one of them catch around the end of the arrasene, 1 single on the middle 
chain, catching around the arrasene after an interval 
making a space of an inch and 
work the last single 
Work all the rows in this manner, work- 
ing the single by turns on that stitch on which the next group of double of the 


one of the next 3 double, ! 
of an inch and a quarter; repeat twice from *, 
a quarter of arrasene between each 5 chain and the next; 
around the end stitch of the next row. 


following row is 
worked, and between 
the middle 2 of the 
next group of 4 dou- 
ble. On the row be- 
fore the last work 2 
additional rows of 
arrasene loops, and 
tack down the loops. 
Place a ribbon bow 
on the front of the 
hood. 


Fur Capes, Muff, 
and Turbans. 
Fic. 1 is a short 

shoulder cape of bea- 

ver fur, with a close 
high collar that is 
fastened by a metal 
clasp. It is accom- 
panied by a turban 
made of the same 
fur, ornamented with 

a ribbon bow and an 

agrafe. 

Fig. 2 is a some- 
what longer cape of 
seal-skin, lined with 
quilted satin, and 
furnished with seal 
arm rests inside the 
fronts. The shoul- 
ders are full and 
high, and the neck 
is finished with a 
turned-down collar. 

Fig. 3 shows a 
round beaver muff, 
which has a small 
pocket for cards and 
coin let into the 
back. 

Fig. 4 is a young 
lady’s seal turban, 
trimmed with a seal 
pompon and a few 
ribbon loops. 


In-door Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 is 
of pigeon gray bison 
cloth, trimmed with 
black velvet. The 
straight skirt of the 
cloth is bordered six 
inches deep with 
black velvet, and en- 
circled by two stitch- 
ed tucks above, and a 
similar narrow trim- 
ming borders the 
edge of the drapery, 
which is irregularly 
festooned, and is at- 
tached to the cor- 
sage. The latter has 
a square collar and 
cuffs of velvet. 

Fig. 2, which is of 
chustnut brown vi- 
cufia cloth, has the 
skirt composed of a 
straight valance of 
the cloth trimmed 
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Fig. 1.—Buisoy-cLota Dress. 





Fig. 3.—Braver Murr with Pocker. 





Fig. 4.—Dress or PLaIn aNnp 
Figurep Woo..—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 4:—Youne Lapy’s Seat Turpan. 


Fig. 2.—Srat PrLERINE 


with perpendicular stripes of braid at regi 


back there are voluminous looped breadths. The 


Fig. 3 is of black Henrietta cloth, relieved by a bor 
ured frisé wool. The kilt skirt has a frisé borde: 











IN-DOOR 


Fig. 2.—VicuNa-cLota Costume. 








TOILETTES. 
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gular intervals. The 
foundation, and mounted upon an alpaca foundation skirt with a narrow pleating at 
the edge. Two pointed shawl draperies cross each other on the front, and on the 
with the fronts on each side barred with braid; like bars of braid 
sleeves, and a close officer’s collar of velvet and braid finishes the neck. 


skirt is lined with 


jacket waist has a plain vest, 


are on the 


ler and drapery of light-fig- 


} 


, and is completed by a looped 


back drapery. The 
revers fronts of the 





polon aise are faced 
with the frisé wool, 
which is extended in 
a pouf across the 
back The collar 


and cuffs are of frisé 
wool, the belt with 
a long bow of uncut 
velvet ribbon. 


Lace Pompadour 
Bag. 
See illustration on 
page 812. 
Porry red satin 
and cream Oriental 


Jace are the materials 
for this handkerchief 
big. Cut the satin 


in four pieces, each 
fourteen inches long 
and six wide; round 
off the corners to the 
middle of the lower 
end, and form a point 
at the top by sloping 
away the corners 
three inches deep. 
Line with silk, and 
face the top six inch- 
es det p with satin, 
cover them with lace 
on the outside, and 
join the four parts to 
formapouch. Fast- 
en a frill of three- 
between 
the edges at the top, 
and gather the pouch 


inch lace 


on a silk cord draw- 
ing-string at nine 
inches from the bot- 
tom. Trim the front 
with a fan pleating 
made of a yard of 


lace, with some long 
loops of narrow rib- 
bon and a butterfly 
of tinted steel beads. 


Ribbon-work 
Border. 

See illustration on 
page 812. 

On a dark ground 
of satin, cloth, or 
velvet the conven- 
tional flowers of this 
r are varied in- 
ely, each being 
worked in two col- 






ors of ribbon, as he- 
liotrope and yellow, 
rec 





and olive, rose 
and gray, yellow and 


pink, ete. The rib- 
bon herring - bones 
are in shaded blue, 


and the other lines, 
and knots 


curves 
worked in silk of 
bronze shades from 
light to dark. The 
peculiar stitch in 
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these is formed by taking two threads of silk 
twist, and by turns crossing them and fastening 
down the crossing with a back stiteh of the same 
silk, An example of the use of this border was 
given in the Pompadour bag in Bazar No. 29 of 
the current volume. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LEADING QUESTIONS. 


HAD been prepared for something of this 

kind. I knew that the truth was approach- 
ing closely to me. But my heart sank just as 
quickly and heavily as though there had been no 
terrible suspicions festering there since William 
Protheroe came in last night—a new, strange fa- 
ther whom I had never known. 

I seemed to wish to gain time—to think over 
the position—and I answered almost mechanic- 
ally: 

“The card, did you say 

“ You picked it up on the stairs; you read it by 
the lamp-light: I was watching you all the time, I 
tell you,” he said, excited andangry now. “ What 
is the use of your staring at me as if you didn’t 
believe what I said, or as if you wanted to hang 
me?” 

“God’s merey on you, father, don’t say that!” 
T exclaimed, with a half-suppressed seream, “ It. 
is true, then! ” 


9” 


Oh! it és true! 

“Tt is true, Maud, that that card belongs to 
mé,” he answered. “ Mr. Mackness gave it to 
me at the Spicers’ Hall. He wanted me to come 
and see him, and talk over my old position and 
his—for I have always said, and I say it now, 
with the man lying dead, Maud, that he treated 
mecruelly—infamously! That he threw me over, 
and left me to starve—almost to starve, Maud— 
for you know how I drag on in that infernal | 
almshouse—you know what a beggarly life mine 
is! You have seen it!” 

“T see that you would have starved without 
the help of the Spicers,” I replied. “The company 
has been very good to you—to all of us.’ 

“I’m not talking of the company. What are 
you dragging in about the goodness of the Spicers { 
for? Itis to gain time—lI know it is,” he cried; 
“do you think I can’t see that ?” 

“There is no hurry, father. I will give you 

your card before we say good-night,” I said. 
” “God bless you !” he ejaculated ; “ thank you, 
Maud. Of course you would not keep what does 
not belong to you; of course you see that the 
card, might be turned to evidence against me. I 
was asked to meet Mackness at—at about the 
time that some one murdered him. Don’t you 
see, or won't you see, that this is terribly serious 
for me?” 

“TI have seen it all along.” 

“Yes, I guessed as much. I knew. You have 
made me very miserable; you have not acted well ; 
you have actually suspected me!” he whimpered— 
“a poor, weak, wretched man like me too, whom 
Mackness could have knocked over with his little 
finger at any time, as well as twisted round it, 
as he always did, the—” 

“ Hush! he’s dead !” 

“ Ah! yes—he’s dead—and,” he cried, “I have 
thought so often he wasn’t fit to live. I have 
told so many people so—that’s the worst of it !” 

“T am sorry.” 

“And if that card got into the wrong hands, 
you see how easy it would be to make a case out of 
it. That miserable blood-hound,” he said, vindie- 
tively,“ who called this morning, what a story 
he could put together if he only had that card! 
What a dreadful position for a respectable man 
like me—what a disgrace for a Protheroe to be 
in the papers day after day, to be shouted about 
in the streets, as—my God !—they shouted last 
night! I can see it on all the newspaper bills, in 
big black letters, ‘ Fiera Eprrion., Triat ov Wint- 
1AM Prornenok.’ Maud, 1 shall go mad present- 
ly. I shall be afraid to speak to any human be- 
ing. There isn’t a living soul whom I can trust !” 

“Trust me,” I said. 

“Trust you? I do—of course I do.” 

“Tell me the truth—all the truth,” I said. 

“J—I have nothing more to tell you, child, 
You have the card; you know all aboutit; I saw” 
you pick it up.” 

“T don’t deny it.” 

“Directly I heard Lydia going down-stairs I 
remembered the card was in my trousers pocket,” 
said my father; “I dashed out of bed and on to 
the landing, but she was talking to you, and 
I was afraid of making a fuss, and there I stood 
in the cold—without anything on to speak of— 
watching. The calves of my legs are racking 
with pain now; I shall be down with rheumatism 
before the week’s out. It will be like my wretched 
luck. It—” 

“Does Isaac Garboush know anything?” I 
asked, suddenly. 

“ Great Heaven ! what makes you think of such 
a thing?” said my father. 

“T faney he does, that’s all.” 

“Ah! that’s all fancy, you may depend upon 
it,” he muttered. 

But he was very silent after this, and we 
emerged from St. Martin’s Lane, went round Tra- 
falgar Square, and crossed the bustling roadway 
toward Spring Gardens without exchanging 
another syllable. 
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I glanced at his face under the big bright 
lamps, and saw that it was very grave, with a 
gaze directed far ahead of him, as at the troubles 
which were looming in the distance—which were 
approaching him, let him fight as he might— 
which might overwhelm him presently. 

He was not born to be deceptive—he had not 
been clever at deception even after extensive 
practice in the naturally shifty business of a City 
firm which was going to the dogs. He was al- 
ways nervous, loquacious, indiscreet, and a man 
of many fears. He had never known what was 
best: to the end of his days, poor dad would 
never act for the best—not even the best for 
himself. 

When he was prosperous he had not known 
how to do that. He had been extravagant and 
foolish, proud and pompous and dictatorial, his 
enemies had always said, and he had made many 
enemies in his City career, who were glad to 
turn against him when the chance came and 
William Protheroe was down. He had been a 
weak man in his best days; what would he be 
now, cowering in his Norwood almshouse, and 
waiting for the police, day after day, night after 
night, until they carne in earnest and carried him 
away? 

I was heart-sick at the thought of it. 

From Spring Gardens to the Mall we went on 
slowly. It was dark and lonesome along the 
roadway toward Buckingham Palace, and we 
could talk safely there and without fear of eaves- 
droppers, even of Mr. Railsford, who could only 
dodge us from tree to tree, and keep us in sight, 
if he wished. 

It was dark and cold, there were a few pedes- 
trians flitting to and fro in the roadway, and the 
lights from the carriage lamps blazed past us now 
and then. The sky was lurid and full of distant 
fire, and occasionally rockets rose up in the air, 
significant of the “fifth,” and of pyrotechnic 
celebrants. A policeman was tramping along 
near the Park railings; a soldier, somewhat drunk, 
was endeavoring to walk steadily as he passed 
him; and a woman, who might have been Sally 
Garboush, so ragged and deplorable she looked 
even in the darkness, was asleep on one of the 
damp seats, and would be shaken into. life again 
in another minute, when the policeman was a lit- 
tle closer. 

“T don’t like this way to the station,” said 
my father, with a shiver. “I never liked it; I 
always go down Victoria Street myself.” 

“T thought we could talk better here.” 

“T don’t want to say anything more about it,” 
he protested. 

“And I can give you the card here. 
my purse.” 

“Yes, yes. I haven’t forgotten about the card. 
Give it me, Maud, please; give it me now, will 
you?” 

But he had forgotten it! My question as to 
Isaac Garboush had startled and given a new 
turn to his thoughts. He had become afraid of 
me, and I only wanted to know all the truth, to 
be his friend and help him. To save him, even 
if he were the guilty wretch to which the few 
facts that I knew seemed again to point. Walk- 
ing homeward with him, all my cruel doubts had 
come back to me, motiveless as would have been 
such a deed as last night’s. I seemed to have 
grown very old during the last four-and-twenty 
hours—to be unlike myself, to be looking at the 
world with different eyes, and thinking what an 
awful world it was. Only a few weeks back and 
life with me was a comedy—a life of practice at 
Tite’s dancing-rooms, as a distraction after work, 
and my laugh as free and merry as my sister Ella’s, 
and my friends as light and frivolous. A thought- 
less life, as Lydia had said at last, and wounded 
me, and yet had made me think a little, as Ben 
Wellmore had implied before with grave courte- 
sy, but with a serious look in his eyes that turn- 
ed me against him because it was no business of 
his; and now a life of tragedy, or of something 
verging so closely upon tragedy that I changed 
with it at once and took, chameleon-like, a deep- 
er coloring. 

I opened my purse and held out the card to 
him with a trembling hand. 

“It is better you should have it and destroy it, 
perhaps,” I said, a little doubtfully. 

“ Destroy it, to be sure,” said my father, snatch- 
ing the ecard from me. “Do you think I would 
keep a thing like this another minute ?” 

“Wait that minute, please,” I said, catching at 
his wrist, as a new thought came to me in my 
great anxiety. “Suppose you were at Ethel- 
burga Buildings—suppose you were seen there! 
—I only say suppose !” 

My father gave a strange rattle in his throat 
before he answered, 

“Well?” 

“Suppose that more people saw you than you 
fancied,” I continued, hastily, “ would it not be as 
well to be able to prove that you went there with 
a motive—an honest motive—at the invitation of 
poor Richard Mackness himself? No one would 
believe that he had asked you to come and see 
him unless you had some proof to show for it.” 

My father’s restless fingers refrained from the 
impulse to tear the card to pieces, and I knew 
that he was staring at me strangely. 

“Yes, yes; Isee. You are a devilish sharp girl, 
Maud. You are a credit to me. I—I never 
thought of that,” he replied; “but still this 
proves I went there, and no one dreams of that, 
but—” 

“Tsaae Garboush ?” I concluded, as he pro- 
ceeded; “ he was selling papers in the City yester- 
day evening—he told the detectives so.” 

“And that being proved, they would think I 
went on purpose to kill Mackness, with no other 
motive save revenge—unless— Oh! my God,” 
he exclaimed, “I don’t know what to do! I can’t 
see a step before me; I only see the gallows on 
which I shall hang, over yonder, Maud. Take 
the card back and save it for me, Hide it, bury 
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It is in 





| it, till it’s wanted,” he said, thrusting it into my 





hands. “ Do something to keep it safe, and, later 
on, when it’s all blown over, destroy it, if you 
will. At any time, if there should be a necessi- 
ty, don’t you see ?” 

I put the card back in my purse. I was not 
sure it was safe to keep it, but the instinct was 
strong within me to hold it fast. Had I another 
motive? Perhaps I had. Heaven knows I did 
not try to analyze motives then, but there had 
flashed upon me the possibility of some poor in- 
nocent man in the toils, and unable to escape 
them, even years hence, and after my father’s 
time, and that the card might stand as evidence 
to show that there was another who saw Richard 
Mackness within a few minutes of his death, who, 
perhaps, God forgive him, had brought that death 
to pass, 

“ Father,” I said, after a few moments’ further 
silence, “ you must trust me altogether.” 

“T do trust you, Maud—I really do.” 

“No; you tell me nothing which I have not 
found out for myself.” 

“You'll turn my brain—you will indeed,” he 
cried, presently; “‘and I have been fighting so 
hard to keep cool, to be like my usual self all 
day, and you will not let me be. What can you 
want to know now ?” 

“What made you kill him ?” I replied. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. PROTHEROE MAKES A CLEAN BREAST OF IT. 


Yes, my father was very weak. He began to 
tremble like a child. I was not surprised when 
he began to cry and sob like a child too, and I 
became afraid that passers-by would stop and 
gather some fragments of the truth from his ex- 
cited words. 

I passed my arm through his, and said, sooth- 
ingly: 

“There, there; you must not give way. Peo- 
ple may be listening, and you are talking too 
loudly. Don’t say any more just vet.” 

“*What made you kill him?” he repeated; 
“she asks me, my own daughter, what made me 
kill him! She—she thinks the worst of me al- 
ready! She—” 

“You are raving,” I cried, sharply; “don’t say 
any more.” 

“Oh yes, I will,” he said, but in a much lower 
tone; “I shall speak if I like. You have asked 
me ‘to speak.” 

vt CO Ny 

“ Have you put that purse away ?” 

“Yes,” I said again. 

“All right. Let us get nearer to the railings 
on the other side of the trees, so there can be no 
one to hear us,” he said. “I should like you to 
know all now. You must know all.” 

We went by the side of the Park inclosure 
and walked on very slowly. I could hear my 
heart beating; there was a feeling of suffocation 
in my throat; the sky above me, lighted by the 
fires of the night’s revelry, was red as blood now. 

“Maud, I was at Ethelburga Buildings last 
night,” he confessed. 

moved my head. I could not answer him. 

“ But I did not kill Richard Mackness. Never 
in all my life—though he has done me much 
harm, stood in my way, kept me down—have I 
ever wished to kill him. When—when I have 
been very angry—at the almshouse talking to 
the other wretches —I have wished him dead 
sometimes; but, upon my soul, I never meant it 
in my heart. I never did, Maud, as I wish to 
live myself! But they,” he added, “ will remem- 
ber all this, and bring it up against me—the lot 
of them. That’s why I am going home to stand 
the brunt of it, to keep them quiet, to tell them 
it was all brag and nonsense, and to be laughed 
at almost, as they did laugh at the time. If it 
was not for that, I would not go back for all the 
blessed world, Maud. Going back alone like 
this—to a house alone—in the dark Norwood 
lanes where I shall always see Ais face. Think 
of it!” 

“ Whose face ?” I gasped out. 

“ Mackness’s.” 

“Then—” 

“But I did not kill him! He was lying dead 
in his office when I got there—stone-dead !” 

“That is the truth, as you hope for Heaven's 
mercy, father ?” 

* As I hope for Heaven’s mercy, yes,” he an- 
swered, solemnly. 

“Why did you not give an alarm ?” I asked. 

“Twas afraid,” he replied; “I thought I should 
be accused. There seemed no one in all the big 
building but myself, and I had always said I 
hated him. I—I thought it would be better to 
let some one else find out all about it, and steal 
away. He was dead, I knew; there was no one 
could help him. Lying there a few more minutes 
could not matter to him, and would save me 
from suspicion, or from heaps of trouble, even 
if I was not suspected. And I always hated 
trouble.” 

That was true. And it was like my father to 
do this, even in his horror and surprise, I thought. 

“And coming out, in the passage at the en- 
trance, there was that Isaac Garboush standing,” 
he continued. ‘ We both looked at each other, 
that was all. I remember we both looked ter- 
ribly hard into each other’s face; and,” added 
my father, “he knew me again when he came 
into your shop, later on.” 

“ And what became of you after it all?” 

“T went into the public-house for brandy,” le 
answered. “I was completely upset, very much 
like some one mad who was trying hard to be 
as sane us ever, as like his usual self as he pos- 
sibly could, so that no one should notice any- 
thing strange in him. Like I was last night, you 
know,” he added, “even to running down poor 
Mackness, as I always do. But it was bad act- 
ing, and I failed. Even Lydia—who’s a dull sort 
of woman, poor thing !—thought something was 
the matter; and then I fainted; didn’t 1?” 
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“Ah! apretty mess of it! How should I have 
behaved if I had called up the messenger or por- 
ter or office-keeper, do you think 2” he asked. 
“T should have said enough to hang me in five 
minutes. I was very like a dolt all through. 
It seemed so awfully strange,” he said, with a 
shudder, “so like a dream altogether, to go 
into that office and find him murdered in his 
room, with all the papers strewn about, and the 
chair upset, and a water-bottle broken, and the 
poker out of the fire-place lying by the door, and 
all so still—so dreadfully, awfully still !—you 
can’t imagine how still it was in that place, and 
I, the only living thing, creeping about with my 
parcels, and the sweat pouring off me like rain !” 

“Say no more,” 

“No, nor ever again, Don’t bring up the sub- 
ject again, for merey’s sake, even by a look at 
me. I have told you everything, but I shall tell 
no one else, and you must not say a word to Lydia, 
Ella, or anybody in the whole world,” he urged ; 
“pray understand that. A word would hang me, 
and I am so innocent; and it would be so very, 
very hard !” 

“ And this is all the truth ?” 

“All the truth !’” he repeated, with a little 
scream of horror. “Don’t you believe me, now 
I have made a clean breast of it?” 

“Yes,” I said, after a moment’s pause; “I be- 
lieve you have told the truth.” 

“T have—indeed I have.” 

“Tt takes a weight from my heart; that is,” I 
corrected, “ it will presently, when I have thought 
it over.” 

“Don’t think any more of it, if you can help 
it,” said my father, taking off his hat and mop- 
ping his forehead with his pocket-handkerchief. 

“Té I can help it!” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“He was nothing to us. We never liked the 
man. If I had not seen him in his office mur- 
dered I should not have thought much about it 
after the first surprise,” commented William 
Protheroe. 

I did not answer. I wished the subject dis- 
missed. I had heard all my father’s story. He 
had made “a clean breast of it,” as he had al- 
ready remarked, and there was no more to be said. 
It was the truth, I thought. It looked like the 
truth to me, at all events. 

When we reached Victoria Station my father 
went into the booking office, and I waited at the 
door for him. Strange character that he was, 
easily impressed and disturbed, and easily setting 
aside that which had distressed him, for here he 
was quarrelling with the booking clerk for an- 
swering him sharply, for not attending to him 
before the passengers at the first-class pigeon- 
hole, for keeping him waiting an unconscionable 
time, and his money as good as anybody else’s! 

“T shall report you to Mr. Knight; see if I 
don’t, sir,” he roared forth in stentorian tones. 
“You have not heard the last of this, depend 
upon it.” 

Then he came to me with his head held very 
much aloft, and his chest swelling with indigna- 
tion, 

“The impudence of these jacks-in-office is be- 
coming unbearable to me,” said my father, who 
had only patronized the railway company twice 
during the last twelve months, “I will write to 
the Times, Telegraph, Echo, and Standard direct- 
ly I get home. Remind me of this, Maud, if you 
please.” 

Outside the gates leading to the railway plat- 
form his whole manner changed again. 

“Thave taken a return ticket for you,” he said, 
in a low voice. 

“For me!” I said. 
ened to death.” 

“Not she. She will imagine you have come as 
far as the almshouse with me. There are plen- 
ty of trains back, and you can get home easily 
enough,” he said. “Maud, I could not go into 
that house alone for all the world. Do come, if 
you have the least scrap of feeling for me. Pray 
do. You know how ill I was last night.” 

“Very well,” I said, impressed by his entreat- 
ies, by his poor white face and quivering lips; “I 
will come if you wish.” 

I went reluctantly through the gates, where the 
man was clipping tickets with punctuality and 
dispatch. I was oppressed by thoughts for Lydia, 
who was nervous, I knew, and prone to evolve 
from her inner consciousness the most dreadful 
accidents to absentees, and who would be unhap- 
py till I was back again; oppressed by some 
consideration for Ella too, who would gradually 
become impressed by Lydia’s fears, after much 
ridicule of them probably, and who, as the hour 
grew late, would become extravagant and excit- 
able herself; by some little consideration even 
for Mr. Benjamin Wellmore, who had stated his 
intention to be my escort home if he could find 
me, which I thought he would, though I had 
talked of Charing Cross to him. 

But there was no help for it. I must go with 
father to Norwood, And it was a stranger jour- 
ney than I had bargained for. 


“Oh, Lydia will be fright- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
EN ROUTE. 


Tue third-class compartment in which we had 
taken our seats was excessively crowded that 
evening; it was the hour when men leave off 
work, and turn in with baskets of tools, with un- 
wieldy articles, such as gas-pipes and _picture- 
frames, under their arms, and with all kinds of 
work that have to be taken home; when clerks 
are free from “the desk’s dry wood,” and mak- 
ing tracks for heavy teas at the family table, to 
balance the light dinners they have had in the 
City restaurants at one and threepence; when 
there is one steady stream of all classes going 
suburbward, and much fighting and struggling 
for places in the anxiety not to be left till the 
next train, and the next battle for the seats. 
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My father and I were fortunate enough to find 
room without risking our lives very much; but 
he was exceedingly acrimonious in his remarks 
on those less fortunate than ourselves, and who 
refused to quit the carriage at his mandate, 
though there was no sitting accommodation left, 
and who stood in a row down the centre, and 
towered over him, and took away his fair amount 
of breathing space, and leaned upon him, and 
tilted his hat sideways, and trod on his feet, and 
gave him uncivil replies to all his protests, and 
even laughed ironically, and made fun of him at 
last. 

It was an uncomfortable journey for one-half 
of the way, and then a few of the passengers 
scattered—an odd journey which I liked less 
with every fresh mile away from the western ter- 
minus. There was a mother and her child 
cramped against me, the little one with its dirty 
boots in my lap, and kept from fretting by a 
cheap picture-book at which I unconsciously 
glanced. It was the story of Red Riding-Hood, 
of the girl lured to the cottage, where the wolf 
destroys her in the peaceful security of a lonely 
home ; and the odd, awful thought came to me 
suddenly, as I glanced at the garish pictures—the 
terribly unnatural and yet irresistible thought— 
that I was being taken away too, and there was 
danger in my acquiescence, and perhaps a wolf 
in the story! 

Heaven forgive me for such distrust, I murmur- 
ed, as I glanced at my father, serene and placid, 
with his eyes fixed upon the carriage lamps, and 
his big-veined hands crossed upon his stick, the 
portrait of a quiet old gentleman in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and shiny at the cuffs, but taking 
the ills of life with a bland smile. Innocent sure- 
ly of spilling the blood of a fellow-creature, un- 
less his brain had turned and this was the cunning 
of the madman. And if he were in fear of me— 
of one who knew too much, and was an ever-liv- 
ing danger to him—what seruples from playing 
the wolf would a man have who could steal into 
his old partner’s counting-house and slay its 
owner as he sat there? Would such a man care 
much about his own daughter, if the proofs to 
hang him would perish with her eternal silence ? 

Yes, I must be cruelly vicious and unchari- 
table to be possessed with such a thought as this; 
born of a picture-book, over which a child was 
poring in a railway carriage, but which came 
strangely like a warning to me. The sleepless 
night that I had had, the eccentricity of my fa- 
ther, the visits of the police, the gathering of the 
clews, even poor Ella’s little ws ashed- out love trou- 
ble, had all disturbed and distressed me — un- 
hinged me from regarding things in an ordinary 
way—made the life about me full of spectral fig- 
ures seen through a glass of many colors, 

Even the night itself was strange, and the few 
fields we passed, and the interminable length of 
back gardens touching the railway lines, all of 
which should have been lying quiet and still un- 
der the November stars, were blotched by lurid 
bonfires and knots of men and boys exploding 
fire-works, The sky was red and angry, and I 
might have taken it as an omen also, if I had 
cared to add to the secret fears which beset me, 
and which I could but think, even in the midst 
of them, were childish and unnatural. 

We reached our station at last. I need not 
particularize to which part of Norwood—Upper 
Norwood or South Norwood—I refer, but it was 
a portion of the broad district not yet entirely 
given up to the eccentric gambols of the specu- 
lative builder, who was only gerrymandering his 
eligible villa residences, with their thin walls and 
damp match-boards and fault-concealing stucco, 
round about the station. Beyond that, only a 
stone’s-throw, and there were hedge-rows and 
fields, and trees with wide-spread branches, every 
sign of this leading into the country, away from 
the huge Lambeth parish into the heart of green 
Surrey. 

When we were on the platform it was discov- 
ered that Mr. Protheroe had mislaid both his 
tickets, and some delay occurred at the top of the 
steps, where was a cross-tempered porter with a 
lantern under his arm. Most of those who had 
alighted had preceded my father, being more 
agile or nearer to the means of exit, but there 
were still a few behind chafing at the obstruction 
which my father had created by standing in the 
gateway, feeling in every pocket, and getting ex- 
cited by the sharp comments of the porter and 
the subdued execrations in the rear 

“ Just stand aside and let the other people pass, 
will you ?” said the guard, surlily. 

My father told him that he should write to the 
Board of Directors of the company if he had any 
more of his insolence—which he did have, and at 
once, 

“Write to whoever you like, only get out of 
the gangway, will you ?” said the man. 

** How dare vou, sir! how dare you, a paid pub- 
lie servant— My dear’—turning to me suddenly 
—‘‘did I give you the tickets? Did you put 

9” 


them in your purse ? 


“ 











No.” 

“You certainly put something in your purse, 
if you remember, for I saw you open it. No, no, 
you didn’t!” he said, with a sudden yell, that even 
frightened the porter and made him nearly drop 
his lantern; “of course you didn’t. How fool- 
ish of me! how—” 

My father said no more. One or two daring 
spirits behind had hustled or hoisted him aside, 
and he was threatening them with his horn-han- 
dled stick, the passengers laughing and talking 
as they streamed by him, and regarding me curi- 
ously, a few of them. 

“ Why, it’s the mad Spicer!” I heard one say. 
“What's he doing here to-night?” 

“Rum old beggar,” said another ; 
to have somebody to look after him.” 

“ Hasn’t he got somebody? Look at that pret- 
ty girl with him,” said one very rude person, suck- 
ing a cigarette. “I wish I had somebody like 
her to look after me !” 


“he ought 








At which there was another laugh, and I felt 
very much confused. 

Meanwhile my father, left to himself at the 
side wings, had discovered his tickets in the 
breast pocket of his coat, tucked in and mixed 
up with the folds of his pocket-handkerchief, 
and we were at last prepared to exhibit our cre- 
dentials, 

There was one traveller besides ourselves re- 
maining on the platform. He had stood back to 
watch us—a tall figure in deep mourning, in 
mourning before time! It was Hugh Mackness, 
the nephew of the murdered man—the man 
whom I had considered as almost engaged to my 
sister Ella—whom we had always known as Hugh 
Barton until yesterday. He was regarding me 
intently and gravely, a dark-faced, sad-looking 
man enough. 

As I recognized him with a start, he came for- 
ward and held out his hand. 

“T did not think to see you here,” he said; then 
he added quickly, and in a lower voice, whilst my 
father was asking the ticket collector why he 
should have imagined, and how dared he to im- 
agine, that there had been any intention to de- 
fraud the London and Brighton and South Coast 
of its legitimate fare, “ who is that with you ?” 

“My father.” 

“T am sorry—that is,” he corrected, “I am 
surprised he is your father. I know him well by 
sight, but I did not think—I could not guess—he 
was related to you, poor fellow.” 

“Yes, he is poor, Mr. Mackness.” 

“T don’t mean poor in that sense,” he said, 
speaking quickly; “you misunderstand me, of 
course. How is Ella?” he asked. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“Tell her— But I shall see her myself soon 
—very, now.’ 

“ You are living in the neighborhood ?” I asked. 

“T have come down to my uncle’s house for 
an hour or two—that’s all.” 

“Did Mr. Mackness live here ?” 

“Three miles from here.” 

My father had turned, and was surveying Hugh 
from under his shaggy gray brows. I did not in- 
troduce him, and Hugh, saying “ Good - night, 
Maud,” as he had often said before in his old 
brotherly fashion to me, moved away and went 
down the stairs, the porter touching his cap ob- 
sequiously. 

“That’s his nephew,’ 
“ Macknéss’s nephew.” 

“You know him, then?” 

“T have seen him riding about here with his 
cousin,” 

“Mr. Mackness’s daughter ?” 

“Yes,” replied my father. “There will be a car- 
riage and pair waiting for him to-night—his dead 
uncle’s carriage! What did he say to you—was 
it his impudence? At such a time too!” 

I could not explain. 

“He said good-night,” I answered, evasively. 

“Ourse him!” cried my father ; “how dare he 
—and that man’s patron only twenty-four hours 
dead! That’s a Mackness—that’s a Mackness— 
that’s—” 

“ Hush, hush,” I said ; “ he did not speak to me 
inan offensive way. Ihave seen Mr. Hugh Mack- 
ness before, dad, and—” 

“You have?” 

“Ten. 

“You know him ?” 

“T know him by sight. 
where or other, 1 am sure.” 
eret rather than my own; for the present it must 
remain a secret. One could not tell what was 
coming next, or what she wished to do, 

My father did not ask any more questions ; we 
went down the steps together, and into the high- 
roud. A carriage was receding in the distance ; 
in the curve of the road I could see the lamps 
flashing brightly. 

“It comes for the nephew now,” muttered 
William Protheroe ; ‘ never again for poor Dick. 
Stubborn old Dick, who was so fond of his own 
way! How dark it is to-night, Maud!” 

“Te” 

“ All the better to see the lights of the carriage, 
my dear—eh ?” 

All the better to see with, my dear,” had the 
wolf said in the story-book, I thought, with an 
unpleasant shudder. 





’my father said to me— 


I have met him some- 
This was Ella’s se- 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





PEAKED HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


MP\HIS gay Paris hat is made of tan bronze felt 

with full pleated velvet of a darker shade 
inside the brim. It is trimmed with @ rosette of 
écru Renaissance lace, on which is perched 
small bird with sharply pointed wings in gold, 
bronze, and green tints. 





THE HAIR AND THE EARS. 


| LACK hair which is perfectly without any 

wave or curl, and which lies in lank, lifeless 
masses, shows a melancholic disposition ; a black 
beard which grows sparsely gives also the same 
indication, Black hair which is wavy or curling, 
and very thick, shows force of affection and a 
certain ardor in love matters; and so also does 
a thick and crisp-textured black beard and mus- 
tache. The lank, thin, and uncurling black hair 
is one of the signatures of Saturn; the crisp, 
curling, and thickly growing black hair is the 
combination of Venus with Saturn. The united 
influence of these two planets on a life gives 
force of character, for the warmth and impulse 
given by Venus is tempered by the distrust of 
Saturn into prudence; thus people with the crisp 
dark hair get the ardor combined with prudence 
which produces success in life. 

Chestnut hair of a soft and silky texture, and 











not very thick, gives romance of character. This 
is not the sort of hair which is ever seen on very 
commonplace, realistic persons. This tint of 
hair, crisp or curling, and growing thickly on the 
head, indicates a warm and affectionate nature. 
Men with this sort of hair, and with a thickly 
growing beard, also crisp or wavy of texture, 
are jovial and hospitable, and both women and 
men of this coloring are fond of society, have a 
good deal of “go” in them, and an immense 
amount of confidence in themselves. It is essen- 
tially one of the signatures of Jupiter ; it indicates 
pride and generosity of character. Avaricious 
people never have hair of this color and texture. 
With full lips and a round chin with a dimple in 
it, this sort of coloring would give sensuousness 
almost amounting to sensuality. 

Golden hair of a soft, pale gold without undu- 
lation shows gentleness and tenderness, but no 
force of character. Men having this sort of hair 
are somewhat effeminate in their tastes, and are 
wanting in energy and decision. Both men and 
women having this pale floss-silk sort of hair are 
incapable of strong affection; they are attracted 
by the opposite sex, but they are more given to 
having a series of small interests than one strong 
love. If this hair is found in combination with 
the golden-colored eyes, it is indicative of coque- 
try in the nature ; if with pale blue-gray eves, we 
have languor and caprice—a sentimental but in- 
constant person. 

Bright golden hair of a rich, deep color and of 
a crisp and waving texture, growing thickly on 
the head and somewhat low on the brow, shows 
an ardent, poetic, and artistic temperament. It 
is the signature of Apollo—the sun. Such people 
are generally fond of music, painting, or poetry. 
Both men and women having this sort of hair 
are intuitive in their judgments; they do not 
reason about things, they feel them; they are a 
little quick of temper, that is easily ruffled, but 
they are quickly appeased; they are gay, and in- 
terest themselves in art, even if they are not art- 
ists themselves. 

Persons with red hair are ardent and vivacious, 
especially if with it they have hazel 
which case they have a bright and quick intelli- 
gence. They havea great deal of natural facility 
for study, and good memories. Red hair with 
blue eyes shows the same warmth of character, 
but not so much intelligence; and if, with blue 
eyes and red hair, the eyebrows and eyelashes 
are white—as is often the case—it is an indication 
of a weak and capricious nature, 

People with red-brown hair which is very 
thick, and redder over the ears and at the temples 
and on the beard than on the head, are courageous 
and hot-tempered. This kind of hair (unless the 
other indications in the face are widely different) 
shows activity and energy in all things. It aug- 
ments the indications of force and power given 
by other features, and in art this sort of hair 
gives sense of color in painters, force of language 
and eloquence in poets, and power in musical 
composition. 

Hair of that colorless fair color which French 
writers call “blond cendré,” or ash-colored, de- 
notes persons of an indolent and dreamy tempera- 
ment. It is the indication given by the dominant 
influence of the moon at birth. Persons with 
this sort of hair, in combination with large blue 
gray eyes, with fair, long, but straight evelashes 
and very y slightly defined eyebrows of the same 
blonde ‘color, and white, soft skins, are eapri- 
cious, languid, imaginative, and somewhat melan- 
cholic. 

Women having this sort of coloring of skin 
and hair are romantic and devoted in a resigned 
but not active spirit; that is, they are more gen- 
erous in words than deeds, for they are incapable 
of exertion, and still less of perseverance. 

Persons with soft, long hair of a dark brown, 
so dark as to be almost black, yet not of that 
blue black which is essentially melancholic, are 
affectionate, gentle, and loving. Their first in- 
stincts are always good and kind. They like 
society, and are gracious in manners, and though 
they are not quite as indolent as those having the 
soft ash-colored hair—indicative of the moon's 
influence—they are still lovers of repose and ele- 
gant comfort. 

People with this soft brown hair are very open 
to the impressions of beauty, and they abhor 
noise, discords, and quarrels of all sorts. Men 
with this sort of hair, like those with pale golden 
hair, are somewhat effeminate, and are 
moved to tears. 

Large, fleshy ears (especially those which have 
the lobes of the ears red) show coarseness of na- 
ture and sensuality. 

If the ears stand forward so as to show their 
entire form when the face is seen from the front, 
it denotes rapacity and cruelty. 

Ears close to the head show refinement and 
susceptibility. 

Long-shaped but small ears indicate refinement ; 
a very small ear, close to the head, shows delicacy 
of perception, refinement, but also timidity. 

The ears should be so placed as not to be 
higher than the eyebrow, or lower than the tip 
of the nose; if set in too sloping a direction they 
show timidity; if too upright, animal instincts, 
courage amounting to cruelty, especially if they 
obtrude out from the head. 

A thin ear shows delicacy and poetry of feeling ; 
a thick ear the reverse. 

A wide space between the wing of the nose 
and the ear-hole shows coarseness of nature; too 
little space, meanness and coldness of tempera- 
ment. 

Ears of a deep red coior show animal instincts ; 
perfectly colorless ears denote timidity and want 
of warmth of temperament. 

An ear to be perfect-should be rather small 
than not; in height it should be not higher than 
the eyebrow and not lower than the nose; in 
color it should be of a very delicate pink, and a 
little, but a very little, deeper in shade at the 
lobes. 
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Diagonal Border for Linen Embroidery 
Darning Stitch. 
See illustration on page 812, 


Turis border, which was designed by Madame M. 
Meyer, of Hamburg, is worked diagonally on a cream 
linen ground, sufficiently coarse in texture to allow of 
the threads being counted without difficulty, with filo- 
selle silk of a single color. It is executed in darning 
stitches of even length, over five and under one thread, 
with the stitches transposed in every row, 80 as to 
bring the space of one row over the middle of the 
stitch in the preceding row. Of course the end stitch 
of each row must be made shorter or longer as the 
space requires, to preserve the sharp, well-defined out- 
line upon which the beauty of the design depends. 


Theatre Muff with Pocket. 
See illustration on page 812 

Tris is a small round white satin muff, with a pocket 
let into the back, covered over with white lace. The 
lace covering is formed of six strips of six-inch trim- 
ming lace, twenty inches long, which overlap at the 
edges, the end lace on both sides forming a frill around 
the top, which is gathered on a silk cord drawing- 
string. A ribbon bow is placed on the front. 


Old Lady’s Dress Cap. 


See illustration on page 812 


A tient frame of net and wire, with a pointed front 
and a rounded net-shaped crown, forms the founda- 
tion for this cap. The crown is covered with white 
silk tulle, mounted in soft pleats, and held in by an 
elastic drawing-string at the back. A pleated ruche 
of tulle is set inside the front, and outside the cap is 
trimmed with tulle fan-pleatings and blonde lace frills 
intermingled with loops and ends of white ottoman 
ribbon. The strings are of the same ribbon. 


Bison-cloth Dress. 
See illustration on page 812 


Tue kilt skirt of this dress, which is five vards and 
a half wide, and is mounted on a lining foundation, ia 
bordered with half-inch braid arranged in two groups 
of lines near the bottom. A very short scarf drapery 
is festooned around the top, and where it meets at the 
back a long sash bow of wide ribbon is placed, which 
is hooked upon the back of the basque. The latter is 
simply trimmed with lines of braid and buttons 


Work-Basket. 


See illustration on page 812. 


Tuts basket, which is of brown wicker, is ornament- 
ed on the side +8 With tabs of olive brown cloth which 
hang from the edge.. The shape of these tabs is shown 
in the illustration. line of tinselled cord is sewed 
down near the edg id the star at the centre is de- 
fined in similar cord. The edge is button-hole stitched 
with silk, a row of chenille is sewed down within it, 
and the star is worked over with colored silks and gold. 
The basket is provided with a satin binding and pouch, 
the latter closed by means of a drawing-string. Pom- 
pon tassels are attached here and there. 








Work-Basket with Embroidered Cover.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 812. 


In the model the outside of this basket is gilded, and 
the divided lid is thinly cushioned, and covered over 
with dark brown plush. A small oblong embroidered 
panel, worked on a ground of écru linen gauze or scrim 
canvas, is applied over the plush on each side of the 
cover. This panel is shown in ful! size in Fig. 2. In 
working, having pencilled the outlines on the canvas, 
embroider the lines in chain stitch and the bars and 
leaves in satin stitch with old-gold silk, and define the 
edges with a line that is back-stitched in red silk ; vein 
the leaves with gold thread. Hanging from the upper 
edge of the basket over the side is a fringe of pom- 
pons, which are attached to a crochet heading worked 
with red Germantown wool. Make a foundation for 
the heading in gimp crochet, which is worked on a 
metal fork something like a large hair-pin ; for the lst 
row work 3 single crochet in the next 3 loops of the 
foundation, 5 chain, 4 times by turns a single in the 
following loop, and 5 chain; repeat. 2d row.—A 
single on the middle one of the next 3 single, 5 chain, 

catch together the middle stitches of the next 2 chain 
scallops with a yg 5 chain, 1 single on the middle 
chain of the next 5, 5 ch catch together the next 2 
scallops with a sing gle, 3 chain; repeat. 3d row.—A 
sinugle on the first single in the last row, 3 chain, a 
single on the middle of the next 5 chain, twice by 
turns 5 chain, and a single on the next 5 chain, 5 chain, 
a single on the middle of the next 3 chain, 3 chain; re- 
peat. Along the opposite side of the foundation work 
a single in every loop. Clusters of pompons are also 
attached to the handle. 








ANSWERS 770 CORR 


A Puzzurp Frienp.—Any of the stylish visite pat- 
terns will suit you. You can certainly get the fronts 
and backs out of your velvet cloak, and you can add 
some frisé figured velvet for the sides that cover the 
arms. 

Hovsao.—Yon will have to make your dresses plain 
in the front with reference to the beaded net. Put 
panels down the sides of the skirts, and let the edges 
of the net pass under these an id be fastened by hooks 
and eyes. The simplest basque with red ve Ivet collar, 
vest, and cuffs will suit your brown dress. Then have 
deep pleats for the skirt, with a short apron that has 
the gimp on its lower ede. beaded net on the 
side and sleeves inst dof Spe ‘wis a or plain net. 

W rstounsTer. rere is no such far as Astrakhan- 
sable. The bright vellow shades would suit you, also 
dark royal blue. You should dress your hair low, as 
your face is thin. Velvet bonnets to suit the costume, 
or else dark felt trimmed with repped velvet, are most 
used. 

F. M.—It is not right, nor is it fashionable, 
small letter instead of 
of the week. 

Fanny.—Frequent washing of the face is not injuri- 
ous unless you expose the face immediately atterward 
to the wind or sit in front of the fire. A long New- 
market coat of thick soft cloth bordered with beaver 
or other fur would be becoming for a tall slender 
young lady to wear on all occasions, 

Sapu.—Use your plush for a basque 
Have « gathered vest of the red satin, 
box-pleating of it just below the 


ZSPONDENTS. 








to nse a 
1 capital when writing the day 


und round skirt. 
and put a narrow 
edge of the skirt, as 


if coming from under it. 
Youna Lavy Scosscrmer.—Seal-skin caps cost 
from $10 to $15 Articles of dress are not in the best 


taste for presents from a lady to a yventleman, or vice 
versa, 








Miss H. We do not answer by mail. A bouquet 
is a taste ful | birthday gift. 

W. C. S.—There is no No. 20 in the series of Ca- 
thedrals. 

Constant Reaver. — You will probably find the 
recipe in The Ugly Girl Papers. The number of the 
Bazar containing it is now out of print. 

Mes. W. R. D.—A soft smooth beaver, or else 


repped cloth, in Newmarket shape, with two full pleats 
behind, and fur down the frouts and around the neck 
and sleeves, will be a suitable cloak for you. 
Sunsoriser.—Get black gros grain at about $2 a yard, 
and some jetted net o1 silk for the front of it. The 
short princesse back, with full pleated skirt, and a 
basque front is what you need. Put the jetted goods 


on plain, not gathered. There is a tendency to wear 
only trained skirts for full dress, but the short skirts 
are still popular enough to justify a black si.kK being 


made short. Make your brown wool dress with a pos- 
ti lion be asque and vel vet vest on which yon can put some 
gilt braid. A draped apron and pleated skirt need not 
have either velvet or braid added. 
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TWO ROBBERS- 
A Begend. 


By tur Avtuor or “ Brogan My Nrigipor,” 
*“ Reata,” KETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONVERSION. 


WHE memory of that birthday night whose fes- 
| tivities had been thus rudely disturbed lived 
long among the inhabitants of Castle Taubenheim. 
The guests had all departed in terror and quak- 
ing to their own homes, to guard against any sim- 
ilar visitation. 

On examining the state of things next morn- 
ing the larders were found to have been plun- 
dered, and the casks had been emptied ; the flow- 
er garlands and festive hangings were soiled and 
trampled under-foot and the silver flagons were 
gone, but, strange to say, the heavy gold bags had 
been left undisturbed. 

When the old knight Stillfried, still trembling 
with the shock received, had been able to ascend 
the turret staircase, he found to his surprise that 
his treasured ducats were all there intact. 

“Strange, very strange,” he muttered to him- 
self, feeling the gold between his fingers to make 
sure that it really was there. “And I told him 
the way, to be sure. I do not feel quite easy in 
my mind, for perhaps he may come back to fetch 
it. Iwish he had taken it with him the first time, 
for another such visit would kill me outright.” 

Young Kuno was all for revenge, and for pur- 
suing the robbers into their own den, but the 
peace-loving knight would not hear of any sort 
of retaliation. 

“No, no, Kuno! It would not be safe to irritate 
them further. We must be thankful that it was 
no worse,and that they have spared our lives. 
It is really kind of them not to have burned down 
the castle to the ground.” 

Only pretty Irmengard had not been disturbed 
that night. She had slept through the noise of 
the overfall, and came down next morning as 
blooming and fresh as a May flower with the dew 
still on it, and with a new soft light of happiness 
shining in her beautiful eyes. 

“Thank God, my pretty, that you are not ill 
with the fright,” said old Dame Kunigunde, who 
had also been her nurse, “And did you not 
hear the clank of arms, my child? nor the blood- 
thirsty shouts of those terrible men ?” 

“Nothing of that,” answered Irmengard; “I 
heard but the nightingale singing outside my win- 
dow. I slept so softly and sweetly as never be- 
fore in my life; and oh, nurse, I had such a beau- 
tiful dream !” 

“A dream, my pretty one! and what did you 
dream of ?” 

“I dreamt that there was some one standing 
near my couch and taking care of me—a tall, hand- 
some man.” 

“ And with blue eyes and fair hair like your 
cousin Kuno? ’Tis but natural for a maiden to 
dream of her betrothed ; there is no harm in it.” 

“No; he was taller than Kuno.” 

“ Love ever magnifies the beloved object,” said 
the old woman, wisely, “and your cousin may 
yet grow awhile.” 

“And he had black hair, and beautiful dark 
eyes, that shone like two burning coals; and he 
looked at me so mournfully and so wistfully. 
And, nurse, do you know, I have lost one of my 
gloves ; it was the pair with the pearl embroidery 
on it.” 

But Dame Kunigunde could not decipher the 
incomprehensible dream, and though she search- 
ed diligently, high and low, for the missing glove 
with the pearl embroidery, it was not to be found. 

And this was not extraordinary, for how could 

the worthy housekeeper have guessed that the 
dainty gauntlet was at that moment full many a 
mile away, at the top of the highest mountain, 
lying next to the heart of the robber chieftain ? 
” Black Heino was sitting moodily beside the 
camp fire. He had shown no interest in the di- 
vision of spoil, and had answered not a word 
when the dark-eyed Sibylla archly inquired for 
the ruby necklace and the glittering ear-rings he 
had promised her. 

And when she had replenished his goblet with 
sparkling wine, and would have sweetened it, 
moreover, with a kiss from her coral lips, he had 
declined the kiss, but had taken the wine unsweet- 
ened. And Black Heino had shown his wisdom 
in so doing, for a kiss is only sweet when you 
value the lips which give it, but good wine is good 
alike in silver or in pewter tankard. 

In the days and weeks that followed, Black 
Heino remained thus gloomy and abstracted. He 
was no longer the same reckless, dare-devil cap- 
tain, ready for any expedition, and willing to lead 
his men to danger or death. As often as not he 
let them go on their pillaging excursions alone, 
and when he could evade his comrades’ notice he 
would steal away, unobserved, in the direction of 
Castle Taubenleim. Concealed under various 
disguises, he would linger whole days round this 
place, with no other hope than to see, from a 
distance, a slender figure walking on the terrace, 
or perhaps merely to espy a light burning at 
a turret window. 

And within the castle likewise things were no 
longer as they used to be. Kuno was yet more 
peevish and moody than of yore. His counte- 
nance did not light up, even when sitting by the 
side of his lovely bride. And he would stand on 
the battlements for hours together, gazing up 
wistfully at the mountain heights. 

Pretty Irmengard was changed as well; her 
cheeks had lost both color and roundness, and 
she would sit whole days idle at her spinning- 
wheel. The day which was to make her Kuno’s 
wife was now approaching, but she went about 
the preparations for her wedding gear slowly 
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and reluctantly, showing no more interest in her 
dainty garments than if she had been preparing 
them for the cloister walls. 

One day, when visiting the hamlet on some 
charitable errand, she had been accosted by a rag- 
ged and dishevelled beggar, who asked an alms 
of her. She had given it readily, as was her wont, 
for she was ever tender-hearted to the poor ; but 
why did she start and feel her heart flutter wild- 
ly as her eyes met those of the suppliant fixed 
longingly, hungrily upon hers ? 

And one evening in midsummer an aged min- 
strel had come to the castle gate, and begged for 
leave to divert the gentle folk with his lays. The 
leave was granted, and with tottering feet the aged 
harper was conducted to the hall, and seemed all 
but too weak to touch the chords of his instru- 
ment. 

His beard was long and white, and his back 
was bent, but his dark eye flashed with the fire 
of youth and his voice had a full and sonorous 
sound. He sang of the power of love, and of 
how it is mighty enough to tame the fury of the 
wild beast, and to lure it from the forest a docile 
and willing captive. 

And again Irmengard felt strangely moved as 
she listened, and it seemed to her that she had 
seen that aged minstrel’s face before. 

The robbers on the mountain were no longer 
satisfied with their chieftain. They were begin- 
ning to get disorganized, and different sections 
and parties were forming among them. They 
did not dare to complain aloud, for they stood in 
awe of their gloomy captain, but they grew dis- 
contented, and grumbled behind his back, for, 
one and all, they felt the want of an iron hand 
to hold them together as hitherto. 

It was Heino himself who read these thoughts 
in their minds, and broached the subject one day. 

“ Brothers,” he said, “ you must choose anoth- 
er leader, for I can no longer be with you. The 
days are past when I loved this life above all 
others. My heart is no longer in the trade, and 
it has been borne in upon me that the life I have 
been leading is a sinfulone. I no longer care to 
deprive innocent men of their goods, nor to burn 
houses and pillage churches. 1 am tired of blood- 
shed, and the sight of a burning village no longer 
excites me to mirth as formerly. I go from you 
to give myself up as a prisoner.” 

This resolution was received with wondering 
stupefaction by the band. What, bold Black 
Heino, the bravest of the brave, the most intrepid 
and reckless among them, to give up this life and 
turn saint in the prime of his manhood! He who 
had so often told them that the right of might 
was the only law to be recognized by free men, 
who had hitherto regulated his conduct upon 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That those should take who have the power, 
And those should keep who can,” 


had he now come to prate of sinfulness like a 
monkish friar? Why, their captain must be be- 
witched, as indeed he had seemed ever since their 
foray to Castle Taubenheim. Yet there was 
some truth in his words, that his heart was no 
longer in the life he was leading. - No use to op- 
pose his wish or try to keep him back. It might 
be only a passing fancy, but they knew enough 
of their leader to be aware that he was never to 
be dissuaded from any resolve. Let him go, since 
go he would. Doubtless he-would return to them 
when the evil spell had worn off. 

“ At least thou wilt drink a parting cup with 
us, for the sake of the merry times we have seen, 
and the lusty pranks we have played together ?” 

“ Be it so, my brothers,” answered Heino. “ We 
shall drink together to the memory of the past. 
This wine shall be the last of the ill-gotten goods 
I shall ever touch.” 

And so, after a last wassail feast, in which they 
pledged each other all round, Heino rose to depart 
without a sigh of regret for the life he was leav- 
ing. His resolution never faltered as he grasped 
the hand of each comrade; not even the tears 
which fell from the black eyes of the beautiful 
Sibylla had power to touch him, for his heart was 
full of another image as he bent his steps once 
more toward Castle Taubenheim. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE PENITENT ROBBER. 


Oxp Ritter Stillfried was sitting in his turret 
room, counting over his golden ducats, as he was 
fond of doing. He loved his money with still 
greater tenderness than before, when he thought 
of how nearly he had been losing it. 

Now he was counting over those yellow ducats 
which were to be the wedding portion of his fair 
niece, and as each glittering coin passed through* 
his fingers he congratulated himself anew that 
the pretty shining pieces were not to leave the 
family to swell the money-bag of another man. 

So absorbed was he in his occupation that he 
heard not an unusual sound at the window behind 
him, nor marked how first a muscular hand ap- 
peared grasping the ivy which clothed this side 
of the castle wall, to be speedily followed by a 
dusky head, and how finally the figure of a tall 
man swung itself over the window-sill and stood 
in the room beside him. 

It was beginning to grow dark, and old Ritter 
Stillfried did not look up till aroused by a touch 
on his shoulder, and turning his head, he saw him- 
self confronted by a tall dark man, whose sun- 
burned face and glowing eyes were most unplea- 
santly familiar. 

Recognition was borne in upon him instantly 
with the lightning-like rapidity of frenzied terror. 
It was the robber chieftain Black Heino, whose 
very name sufficed to make him tremble. 

Even his cherished gold was for the moment 
forgotten. A nearer and dearer interest was at 
stake, and he trembled for his life, as he had trem- 
bled once before. 

“Good sir, worthy sir,” he faltered at length, 





when his parched tongue was able to move, “ spare 
my life. I am an old man, and it could do you 
no good. Take all this money, my niece’s for- 
tune, take even my own, and welcome ; it is yours 
already, and you have doubtless come back to 
fetch it.” 

“T want not your gold, old man,” said Heino, 
in his deep bass voice, and he waved it away with 
a haughty gesture. “ Not that gold.” 

“Ttis all I have, I swear by the holy rood; not 
another coin have I got but what is contained in 
these bags. Take it! Oh, take it!” And with 
shaking fingers he lifted the heavy coins toward 
his awful visitor. 

“T want not this gold, I tell you, Sir Knight,” 
repeated Heino, impatiently. 

“ What, then, do you want, brave sir? Not my 
life? Only not my life?” he shrieked in his ter- 
ror. Consider, good sir, worthy sir, Iam but an 
old man, and my death could profit you naught. 
Take my gold, but spare my life.” 

“ Fear not, old fool,” said Black Heino, raising 
his voice; “I want neither your money nor vour 
life. You have nothing to fear from me. See, I 
am alone, and unarmed.” 

“Alone!” repeated the trembling knight, with 
a backward glance at the window, from whence 
he had expected to see a train of armed men ap- 
pear. But even one robber alone, whether arm- 
ed or not, was quite bad enough, he thought. 

“T have come alone,” went on the robber chief- 
tain, calmly, “to give myself up as your prisoner. 
I have renounced my comrades because I have 
seen the sinfulness of my pursuits, and have re- 
solved to end my days as a devout Christian to 
efface the memory of the harm I have done.” 

The words were humble, but the tone was hard- 
ly so, and even these contrite protestations failed 
to restore confidence to Ritter Stillfried’s flutter- 
ing heart. He coughed and cleared his throat, 
and twisted himself to and fro on his seat in mortal 
uneasiness, not well knowing which tack to take, 
and fearing to offend this fierce-looking penitent. 

“Christian sinfulness. Just so, good sir. At 
least that is not what I meant to say. Far be it 
from me to call your trade a sinful one.” 

“ T have come to give up my sinful life,” repeat- 
ed Black Heino, with uncompromising distinct- 
ness. “ And I offer myself as your prisoner.” 

“Very good, very good, just as you please,” 
stammered the old knight, not knowing how to 
choose his words. “Then perhaps, you would 
like to see the chaplain, Pater Nepomuk. Stay, 
good sir; do not trouble yourself to move. Shall 
I fetch him myself?” And, fear lending him 
momentary strength, he managed to reach the 
bottom of the staircase, where, after gasping out 
incoherent orders to have the dangérous captive 
securely locked up, he swooned away, exhausted 
by terror. 

This unexpected capture of the robber chief- 
tain was a source of considerable embarrassment 
to most of the inhabitants of Castle Taubenheim. 
What to do with him was the question which per- 
plexed every mind. 

Ritter Stillfried had in a quavering voice direct- 
ed that the heaviest chains and the most massive 
handcuffs should be produced for the benefit of 
the robber chieftain, but no one felt particularly 
inclined to try the experiment of putting them 
on,and young Kuno waved away the manacles 
as he said: 

“Your men once bound my hands for me, but 
you spared my life when they would have killed 
me, and though you called me a boy, I shall suffer 
no one to lay hands on you now. You are wel- 
come to stay in our dull castle if it pleases you 
to give up your merry life up yonder, though I 
can not but marvel at your taste.” 

So the robber was allowed to remain at Castle 
Taubenheim, and was .treated as a guest rather 
than a prisoner. In fact, it was Ritter Stillfried 
himself who became a prisoner in consequence, 
for since the advent of the terrible Black Heino 
he dared not leave his room, and remained there, 
protected by bolts and bars, while the dangerous 
robber was at liberty to go where he pleased. 

On the day after the robber’s arrival, Damsel 
Irmengard, when passing down the vaulted pas- 
sage, suddenly caught sight of Black Heino lean- 
ing against a pillar. 

She gave a scream, and looked as though she 
would swoon away, but recovered herself as quick- 
ly when she was told that the terrible freebooter 
should be sent to the dungeons. 

“ Oh, not to the dungeons !” she said, with tears 
of pity standing in her sweet eyes. ‘Not on my 
account; it was only a*passing faintness ;” but 
she felt quite well and strong again, she declared, 
strong enough even to sit at the same board with 
this unwonted guest. 

And more than this, the fair _Irmengard. took 
a surprising interest in the conversion of this re- 
claimed robber. She would spend hours in read- 
ing to him from the works of the Holy Fathers; 
and it was stranger yet that in this pious occu- 
pation her cheek should regain its lost bloom and 
her eye its former brightness. 





CHAPTER VI. 
PERVERSION. 


A rew days before the one fixed for. the mar- 
riage of Irmengard and Kuno, the youthful bride- 
groom was walking at even-tide in one of the 
forest glades. 

He was moodier than usual, and looked more 
like a man who is to be Hanged: to-morrow than 
like the accepted suitor of the fairest maiden iti 
the country. 

Presently he was accosted by several strange- 
looking men with slouched hats and shrouding 
mantles, from under which glittering weapons 


. peeped out. 


“Young sir,” said the foremost of them, “ do 
you belong to the castle yonder? Methinks you 
are a page, or such like. Will you bear me a 
message to our comrade, who is a prisoner there ?” 





“A message? what is it?” said Kuno. 

“We desire to know whether it is indeed by 
his own free-will that he is there detained. He 
must ere this be weary of such a tame existence, 
and we are sorely in want of some one to guide 
us as before. Strong arms and brave hearts we 
have no lack of, but what we require is a head 
to direct and a voice to command us. We start 
before long for a raid against the lowland prov- 
inces, but we are helpless without Black Heino, 
our bold captain. ‘Tell him that we agree in ad- 
vance to every condition he chooses to make if 
he will only return to us. Tell us, oh, where does 
he languish ? If he is in a dungeon, we shall 
free him. If he is wearing chains, they shall be 
broken.” 

“Methinks he is wearing chains,” said Kuno, 
thoughtfully. “But they are forged of silken 
hair, and not of iron links. Look rather for your- 
selves, and judge whether he is likely to return 
to you.” 

The trampling sound of horses’ hoofs was ap- 
proaching, and Kuno and the group of outlaws 
stepped aside to screen themselves from view 
while peering out through the leafy branches. 

Presently two figures appeared in sight, riding 
along the open glade, their outlines blended to- 
gether against the sunset sky. The one was a 
damsel mounted on a milk-white palfrey. Her 
green velvet robe richly embroidered with gold 
nearly swept the forest floor. The snowy plumes 
of her drooping hat cast a becoming shade over 
her fair brow. Her blue eyes looked up confid- 
ingly at her tall companion. 

This companion was no other than the robber 
chieftain, who, mounted on a coal-black charger 
and attired in chevalresque costume, looked for- 
sooth as good a gentleman as any in the land; for 
the tailor was in those good old times every whit 
as mighty a sorcerer as he is with us to-day. .To 
look at Black Heino as he now reined in his fiery 
steed, no one would have thought that he had 
been used to setting barns on fire and wringing 
their owners’ necks. 

As the couple rode hard by the place where 
young Kuno and the robbers lay concealed, Black 
Heino bent down and seized the damsel’s little 
hand. She made nosign of resistance as he press- 
ed it long and fervently to his lips. 

“A woman!” said Rinaldo, in a tone of the 
deepest disgust. ‘So it is a woman who keeps 
him here! Times are changed indeed! Our light- 
hearted captain, who never cared for a wench 
more than a week at a time, to have fallen so low 
as this!” 

“Tf such is the case,” put in a second robber, 
“then our errand is hopeless indeed. Heino is 
no longer the leader we require. We must look 
for another.” 

“ He is found already !” cried the youth, impul- 
sively. “I am your leader.” 

“You our leader!” cried the robbers unani- 
mously, with a laugh of derision; ‘ Young sir, 
you are pleased to bandy jokes with us. A milk- 
faced stripling like you! Your silken doublet 
becomes you right bravely no doubt, but it would 
be rent on our harsh briers. Your little hand 
is tender as yonder maiden’s, and your rosy lips 
are but fit to lisp soft words.” 

‘““My skin may be white,” cried Kuno, in grow- 
ing excitement, “but my blood is red; though 
my doublet be silken, a man’s heart beats beneath 
it. My rosy lips will know to command you right 
well, and my little hand to punish whoever dares 
to disobey.” 

His youthful face aglow with a light almost of 
inspiration, his blue eyes shining like sapphires 
that have caught fire, young Kuno’s impassioned 
words took his audience by storm. 

They embraced his knees, they kissed his hand ; 
they shouted aloud in their enthusiasm: “ Long 
live our youthful leader! We shall follow him 
to the death!” And raising him on their shoul- 


ders, they bore him away in triumph to their’ 


mountain fastness. 





CHAPTER VII. 
HEINO'S BRIDE. 


By-anp-By even old Stillfried began to grow ac- 
customed to the presence of his singular guest, 
when he saw how even a weak maiden could ap- 
proach him without danger ; so he ventured grad- 
ually out of his self-imposed prison, though he 
never felt quite safe unless there were the length 
of the board between him and his visitor, and he 
started nervously whenever Black Heino entered 
the room. 

The search for young Kuno had been given up 
by this time, and it was taken for granted that 
he- must have fallen into the river or have been 
torn to pieces by the wild beasts of the forest, as 
he was reported to have been last seen bending 
his steps in that diréction. 

The fair Irmengard bewailed her cousin as a 
brother and a playmate, but she did not wring 
her hands nor tear her hair, as maidens are wont 
to do when they have lost their lovers, neither did 
she talk of shutting herself up in a convent. 

It was a great blow to the old knight when one 
day, about six months after Kuno’s disappearance, 
Black Heino came to him and said : 

“Ritter Stillfried, I have come to ask you to 
give me the hand of your niece in marriage.” 

What was he to do? Had ever gentleman 
been in like predicament before! Give the hand 
of his niece, and with it her fortune, to this man, 
a common robber! It was not to be thought of ! 
But, on the other hand, how dare he refuse? The 
enamored suitor would assuredly burn down the 
eastle and cut all their throats if balked in his 
desire. And the most singular point of the mat- 
ter was that the maiden herself made no objection 
to the arrangement, but with becoming blushes 
modestly confessed that her heart had long been 
given to the robber chieftain, and that she would 
never be another man’s wife. 

“* But she was to have been Kuno’s wife,” sigh- 
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ed the old knight, helplessly, for it cost him a 
pang to relinquish his long-cherished plan. But 
Heino reminded him that Kuno was probably dead, 
in which case he did not require a wife, or else he 
had gone off of his own free-will, and by so doing 
had naturally forfeited his claim to the fair Iv- 
mengard. 

All these arguments bewildered the old knight 
exceedingly, and confused his notion of right and 
wrong. Hitherto he had always believed that 
robbers and gentlemen were two separate classes 
of beings who could never be confused, but now 
the line of demarkation appeared less distinct. 
After weighing the matter from almost every pos- 
sible point of view, the balance was finally turn- 
ed in Black Heino’s favor when it occurred to old 
Stillfried that after all it might be the safest ex- 
pedient for himself to have a robber for a nephew- 
in-law ; it might secure him against other out- 
laws, and act as a sort of life and fire insurance 
policy. 

So the family chapel at Castle Taubenheim be- 
came witness of a sight never seen there before. 
A damsel of the noble house of Taubenhorst 
was united to a robber, and the old stone knights 
on the marble tombs did not start from their 
graves to forbid the banns, nor did the wine in 
the silver tankards turn to blood as a hundred 
and fifty guests rose to empty them to the health 
of the fair bride and the gallant bridegroom. 


$$ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WHITE DOVE. 

Twetve years had passed away. The good 
knight Stillfried had ere this been gathered to 
his fathers, and had gone to join the bevy of stone 
knights in the castle chapel. His last years had 
been spent in peaceful quiet, for since the mar- 
riage of his niece with the Black Heino no rob- 
ber had dared to molest the inhabitants of Castle 
Taubenheim. 

And this was not because the country had grown 
any the more peaceable, for the race of robbers 
had by no means died out, and the band of free- 
booters which infested the mountains was yet 
more terrible than of yore. 

The White Dove was the name by which the 
present chieftain of the band was known. No 
one could tell exactly why he was thus called ; 
perhaps it came from his flaxen locks and light 
blue eyes, which contrasted strangely with the 
ferocity of his disposition, In feats of daring 
and in reckless bloodshed the White Dove far 
surpassed the Black Heino, his predecessor. 
Under his sway the expeditions of the robber 
band had assumed wider dimensions than ever. 
Not a fortress was so well guarded but they man- 
aged to approach it; no wall so high but they 
scaled it with impunity. Every village, every cas- 
tle, had had to pay its tribute to the terrible band 
of outlaws ; Castle Taubenheim alone was spared. 
A heavy sum had been placed on the head of the 
White Dove, but as yet his capture had not been 
effected. 

Black Heino was now the lord of Castle Tau- 
benheim, and he ruled it right nobly by the side 
of his beautiful wife, surrounded by a numerous 
progeny of well-grown sons and lovely daughters, 

Ritter Heino he was now called, and no one 
ever thought of questioning his title, for riches 
and prosperity are always sufficient to convince 
the world of their owner’s nobility. The former 
appellation of Black Heino as well as the Rit- 
ter’s ancient profession was never alluded to in 
polite society. 

On a winter’s evening Ritter Heino was sitting 
in the great hall near a roaring fire, whose dan- 
cing flames lit up the vaulted roof. His beauti- 
ful wife, the very picture of a German chdtelaine 
in her dark velvet robes and fretted silver girdle, 
was seated at her spinning-wheel, and three or 
four of her golden-haired children were grouped 
around her, when this peaceable domestic circle 
was disturbed by a tumult outside. 

The large wolf-hounds in the court-yard had 
given the alarm, and mingled with their deep bay 
came other sounds—the clank of arms, and the 
shouting of men’s voices. 

The door was thrown open, and a crowd of re- 
tainers burst into the room, all speaking at a 
time, and pressing round some object in their 
midst. 

“We have got him! We have captured him 
at last! Therobber chieftain, the terrible White 
Dove, who has burned down fifty villages, and has 
caused the blood of hundreds to flow,” and all 
pointed triumphantly to the tall figure in their 
centre, 

The robber chieftain, who now stood bound be- 
fore Ritter Heino, was a tall, sinewy man of about 
thirty years of age. Without being exactly of 
what is called athletic build, there was a sugges- 
tion of latent strength and of singular resisting 
power about his iron muscles. His hair, which 
fell like a lion’s mane on his shoulders, was 
bleached almost as fair as lint; and the same 
sunshine which had stolen the color from his 
locks had given to his face a bronze-like hue, save 
at the places where his hair had been pushed aside 
in the struggle, and there his skin showed milky 
white, as white as the lily hand of yonder lady. 
The lips, though delicately curved, bore an ex- 
pression of haughty command, and his light blue 
eyes, in their wide-open gaze, bad something of 
the fierce glare of a wild beast at bay. 

“So you are the notorious robber chieftain ?” 
began Ritter Heino, addressing his captive. “ And 
you are probably aware that a price of five hun- 
dred thalers has been placed on your head ?” 

“T am aware,” said the White Dove, with a 
disdainful smile. 

Something in the voice caused Dame Irmen- 
gard to look up quickly from her spinning-wheel, 
and something in the look made Ritter Heino 
seize a flaming piece of fire-wood and hold it 
straight in the prisoner’s face. 

“Good God! Can it be possible ?” he mutter- 
ed, letting the fire-brand sink by his side. 








Dame Irmengard gazed long and curiously at 
the captive freebooter. Was this indeed the 
man to whom she had once been betrothed ? 
Could this be the Kuno whom she remembered 
as a downy, white-faced youth, and who had 
chiefly failed to touch her heart because his face 
had seemed to her but a repetition of her own ? 
He had not always that eagle glance nor that im- 
perious curve of the mouth. She only remember- 
ed him as a pretty but gloomy and peevish boy, 

“ Ah, if he had always looked thus,” thought 
Irmengard, “I should not have shrunk from be- 
coming his wife!” 

With instinctive comparison she had glanced 
at her husband, as he stood facing the robber in 
the fire-light glow. The twelve years that had 
elapsed had been less favorable to the ci-devant 
robber than to his successor. Easy life and 
good cheer had given to his figure a premature 
redundancy, and to his face a rubicund hue which 
considerably modified his romantic appearance. 

The robber, meanwhile, was gazing at the beau- 
tiful chdtelaine and at the bevy of fair-haired 
children around her, then at the warm chimney- 
corner and the well-cushioned seat from which 
the knight had just risen. 

“My chair and my wife,” he muttered to him- 
self. “And my children too, those would have 
been! Was I wise, indeed, in giving up all that ?” 

Three sighs re-echoed in the vaulted hall as 
each of them thought of what might have been; 
for our foolish, wayward human nature ever 
makes us prize the most the things we no longer 
have. 

The dangerous robber chieftain was confined 
in the castle’s deepest dungeon, and secured with 
heavy bolts and bars. Nevertheless when morn- 
ing came the prison was found to be empty, to 
the great wonder of the jailers. 

How this had come about, perhaps no one but 
Ritter Heino himself could have told, for no eye 
had seen how he had crept down the dungeon 
staircase at midnight, nor how he had loosened 
the cross-bars, and withdrawn the heavy wooden 
bolts. 

Some hurried phrases, too, he had exchanged 
with his prisoner as he set him at liberty. 

“You are going back to the old cavern in the 
mountains,” he had said, with something like re- 
gret in his voice—“ to the old cavern, with its 
crystal ceiling and its shadowy niches. You will 
sleep again on a bed of wild thyme, and be lulled 
to rest by the voice of the mountain torrent. I 
never can sleep as well nowadays in my large 
clumsy bedstead, with the heavy damask coverlet. 
Tell me if the old companions are still alive, and 
give my greetings to Rinaldo and to Wendolin.” 

“Rinaido was captured three years ago, and 
was drawn and quartered, more’s the pity,” an- 
swered the chieftain. ‘“ And Wendolin is still 
alive, but he lost his right eye and both his ears 
in some of our skirmishes.” 

“And the dark Sibylla,” pursued the knight, 
sentimentally. ‘Is she there still? What glo- 
rious black eyes she had, by my troth !” 

“ Sibylla has grown coarse and hard-featured,” 
said the robber. “She can not be compared to 
your wife, my fair cousin Irmengard.” 

A warm hand-clasp was exchanged between 
the two, and then the White Dove stepped out 
into the dark winter night. 

The robber who had been a nobleman went back 
to his freebooting companions on the mountain 
heights, and the nobleman who had been a rob- 
ber returned to his canopied bedstead and his 
handsome wife. 

And if any one should ask for the moral of 
this short but truthful history let him take his 
choice of the following three: 

“ Forbidden fruit is ever the sweetest.” 

“One good turn deserves another.” 

“ Although scciety is divided into robbers and 
respectable citizens, it is not always an easy mat- 
ter to make out which are which.” 

THE END, 





WHY THEY DIDN’T SETTLE 

Mk. LINDSAY. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
NV R. LINDSAY was preaching in the Lennox 
f parish on probation; that is, he had been 
engaged for the vear. After that time, if he 
suited Miss Rich, who had the parish in charge, 
so to speak, who canvassed for money to paint 
the church, looked up poor children for christen- 
ing and Sunday-school, exhorted the young peo- 
ple to join the confirmation class, mapped out 
work for the sewing society, planted the church 
Christmas tree, and made the parish_her hobby 
— if he suited Miss Rich, if he was High-Chureh 
enough for Mr. Grimm and Low enough for Mrs. 
Phelps, if he believed with Dr. Slow in the doe- 
trine of election—why, then they were sure to set- 
tle him. 

“ What a capital wife Lucretia Shaw would 
make Mr. Lindsay,” vouchsafed Miss Rich, short- 
ly after he adorned the Lennox pulpit. “ She’s 
just the person for a parson’s wife—bustling 
and—” 

“Tm afraid she’d take the parish off your 
hands, Miss Rich,” answered Mrs. Phelps, who, 
having no desire to do the hard work which her 
neighbor loved, yet grudged her the credit of it. 

“Well, there’s work enough for two of us in 
the parish, Mrs. Phelps. 1 wouldn't be a bit 
afraid but I'd git my Share.” 

“To be sure,” pursued Mrs. Phelps, “ Lucre- 
tia’s smart, and I don’t believe in a pastor with 
a doll of a wife who can’t darn the children’s 
clothes, and is too feeble to get along without 
‘help.’” 

“Yes,” put in old Mrs. Smith; “she’d be no 
end of a step-mother to Mr, Lindsay’s boy, and if 
ever a boy needed a step-mother, it’s him, Lu- 
cretia’s powerful smart, as you say, and she'd 
make him walk Spanish.” 

“ Yes,” added Miss Rich ; “a widower somchow 


needs a wife more’n anybody, to sympathize with 
him in his loss. I shouldn’t wonder if Lucretia 
would bring the boy up to the ministry if she had 
her way.” 

“Between you and me,” said Mrs. Phelps, “I 
think that the parson goes to the Shaws’ rather 
more than is necessary for the salvation of their 
souls.” 

“Youcan’ttell, Perhaps Lucretia has doubts.” 

“And perhaps,” said Dr, Slow—“ perhaps it’s 
Miss Susan.” 

Everybody laughed, and cried “ Miss Susan!” 
with fine irony in their tones. 

““Who ever heard of Susan having attention ?” 
asked Mrs. Phelps. 

“Pve engaged Lucretia to embroider a new 
altar-cloth,” explained Miss Rich; “I raised the 
money for it last month—lI tell vou it’s like pull- 
ing teeth to get money out of this parish—and I 
suppose the parson has to advise her about the 
proper designs and things: Lucretia ain’t well 
drilled in symbols and such, you know.” 

In fact, everybody in Lennox had decided that 
Mr. Lindsay should marry Lucretia, and perhaps 
Lucretia had decided so too, for she was an ever- 
lasting time over that altar-cloth, and needed no 
end of advice and instruction: her ignorance and 
interest were quite touching. And Mr. Lindsay 
seemed quite willing to spend his leisure under 
the Shaws’ roof, and watch the sacred symbols 
growing under the white and shapely hands of 
Miss Lucretia. 

“That hand of Lueretia’s will be sure to do 
the business,” somebody had said. ‘“ Mr. Lind- 
say’s a man of taste, if he is a clergyman”—as if 
the two were not usually found combined—“ and 
I heard him say it was fit for a duchess.” 

Miss Lueretia’s hand was, indeed, her loveliest 
feature, so to speak—white as snow, with the pret- 
tiest taper fingers, pink at the ends. Once when 
Mr. Lindsay had mentioned them flatteringly, 
Miss Susan, who was doing the week’s mending 
near by, drew her own hands under her work, he 
noticed. Nobody ever took the trouble to flatter 
Miss Susan. Lucretia sang in the choir, although 
her voice was thin as muslin, and she had no ear; 
nobody dreamed or cared if Susan sang like a 
seraph ; she sat in Lucretia’s shadow, and people 
almost forgot she was there, till they needed her 
help. Mr. Lindsay had taught the choir himself, 
and after the altar-cloth could no longer be made 
a pretext to cover a multitude of calls, there were 
the chants and fugues to practice. One morning, 
as he drilled Lucretia for half an hour ineffectu- 
ally, he suddenly turned to Susan. 

“Come,” he said, “ try this chant with us, Miss 
Susan ;” and Susan opened her mouth and chant- 
ed as nobody in the choir had ever chanted before. 

“ Bravo!” heeried. “ When did you learn it ?” 

“Why, I have heard it all my life; why 
shouldn't I know it? I couldn’t help it.” 

“We must have you in the choir,” he said. 

“Susan Shaw in the choir!” gasped everybody 
on the way out of church. “ Mr. Lindsay is bring- 
ing her out.” 

‘“‘ She’s Lucretia’s sister, you know,” explained 
Miss Rich. 

“And her voice rather drowns Lucretia’s,” 
said Dr. Slow. 

Mr. Lindsay was giving great satisfaction. The 
parishioners talked of remodelling the old rec- 
tory, adding a wing and a bay-window, and even 
spoke of taking in an adjoining field, so that 
“Lueretia might have a flower garden.” They 
even meditated an increase of salary as soon as 
he should be settled in the parish, and Mr. 
Grimm thought he should add a codicil to his 
will, in favor of the new pastor and Lucretia’s 
husband. 

“ When they’re married,” reckoned Miss Rich, 
with unchristian thrift, “we shall have all our 
church trappings embroidered for nothing, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Do you think Susan will live with ’em ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Phelps. ‘“ P’r’aps he won’t care about 
marrying the whole family.” 

“He’s powerful kind to Susan, though.” 

“ He takes a sight of notice of her.” 

“You kinder forget she’s Lucretia’s sister,” 
put in Miss Rich, “ an’ all she’s got.” 

It was surely plain that Mr. Lindsay took plea- 
sure in the society at the Shaw homestead. At 
picnic, at prayer meetings or choir meetings, he 
was always at hand to take Lucretia and Susan 
home; he lent them his books, and directed their 
reading; he brought them flowers from town 
when he happened to go up. 

“T shall be so glad to give up the presidency 
of the Bethel Society and the Dakota League to 
Lucretia,” said Miss Rich. “It’s only proper for 
the clergyman’s wife to be at the head of them.” 

“You'll feel sorter lost without ’em ?” asked 
Mrs. Phelps. 

“The parish is a large field. I think I can 
spare them to Lucretia. Do you know, the other 
night as I was going to watch with Miss Hart 
when she had information of the lungs, I came 
acrost Lucretia and Susan and Mr. Lindsay. I 
must say I should think Susan would have more 
taste than to follow ’em everywhere. Why don’t 
she keep herself in the background ?” 

“She’s been pretty much in the background 
all her life,” said Dr. Slow. “ Perhaps she’s tired 
of the situation.” 

“But she ought to have more consideration. 
P’r’aps the lovers don’t mind her. There they 
were, all three of ’em, watching the comet and 
studying the heavens,” 

“A proper study for a clergyman,” said Dr. 
Slow. 

“And he was pointing out all the consterna- 
tions, and it seemed to me they was looking at 
him instead of the stars,” pursued Miss Rich. 

“It would be a complication,” suggested Mrs. 
Phelps, “if, while he’s courting Lucretia, Susan 
should get in love with him.” 

“It wouldn’t be no use,” said Mrs. Grimm. 
“Lucretia’s that smart she’d make him believe 
| it was her he was dying for.” 

















“But what’s the use of talking about Susan ? 
Who ever expects him to marry Susan Shaw ? 
People usua!ly do what’s expected of ’em, and the 
parish expects Mr. Lindsay to marry Lucretia.” 

“They want to settle Lucretia, eh ?” asked Dr. 
Slow, 

The Shaws had enough to keep the wolf from 
the door, but nothing to spare; they owned their 
house, but kept no servant. “Help would be 
dreadfully in their way,” Miss Rich declared. “IT 
wonder they don’t feel glad they can’t afford any.” 

Susan always wore the simplest garments, which 
she designed and executed herself, while Luere- 
tia— “ Well, if there’s anything that unfits Lu- 
eretia for her future position at the head of the 
parish,” confessed Mrs. Phelps, “it’s her love of 
finery.” 

Lucretia always blossomed out in a pretty 
spring bonnet—while Susan made her last year’s 
one answer—and a smart new suit made in the 
latest wrinkle. 

“TIv’s natural,” Miss Rich explained; “a girl 
likes to make the most of herself. Now Susan 
looks as well in her old things as she would in 
Indy cashmeres ; besides, Lucretia earns her rib- 
bons and laces. 
night ?” 

“Except when she’s off skylarking with the 
parson,” said Dr. Slow, 


Ain’t she embroidering day and 


“T’m sure she’s always chaperoned by Susan,” 
returned Mrs. Grimm. 

“Yes; there ’ain’t been no secession of Susan’s 
going about with ’em,”’ added Miss Rich. “She 
don’t seem to have the smallest idee she ain’t 
wanted. She ain’t used to lovers, you see,” 

“But if Lucretia embroiders night and day,” 
said Mrs. Grimm’s sister-in-law—who was only in 
Lennox on a visit, and had no earthly concern 
with parish affairs, Mrs. Grimm thought—“ who 
keeps house, and does the house-cleaning and 
the dusting and sweeping, cooks and mends, I'd 
like to know ?” 

“Of course Susan does them little things,” con- 
fessed Miss Rich. “ Anybody can do’em; there’s 
nothing else she knows how to do. Wouldn't it 
be a pity for Lueretia to waste her time, now, 
washing dishes, keeping the lodgers’ rooms in 
pimlico, spoiling them white hands of hers— 
pretty enough for a parish to be proud of—when 
she can make such lovely ferns and flowers as 
she does ?” i 

“Who made all the evergreen trimmings for 
the church last Christmas ?” asked Dr. Slow. “ It 
wasn’t those pretty hands of Lucretia’s 2” 

“Well, she’s Lucretia’s sister; and that give 
her a taste for decorations, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Phelps. 

“Mr. Lindsay took Susan out in his boat t’other 
day,” said Mrs. Grimm, a few weeks later. “ Lu- 
cretia hed one of her ‘sick headaches.’ That's 
what I call real saintly in him, it must have been 
such a bore. It’s a pity Lucretia’s troubled with 
them headaches, if she’s going to be at the head 
of the parish.” 

“Oh, was that Susan?” asked Mrs. Phelps. 
“T thought of course it was Lucretia. I saw 
them come ashore after dusk, and they stood at 
the gate and talked till all was blue.” 

““T suppose they was talking about Lucretia,” 
persisted Miss Rich; ‘‘a man always likes to talk 
about his sweetheart, you know.” . 

“They must have had a heap to say. He 
seemed as interested as when he’s expounding 
Scripture. They looked mighty affectionate, too. I 
don’t believe Lucretia ’d have liked the look of it.” 

“There ain’t nothing jealous about Lucretia; 
a parson’s wife ought to set her face agin such a 
thing.” 

It was about this time that the parish picnic 
oeccurred—an_ institution which everybody be- 
lieved in. Hadn’t there been more matches made 
at the last than during all the year besides? And 
wasn’t it a fine chance to test Mrs. Phelps’s re- 
i Miss Rich’s cream pies, and Mrs. Dr. Slow’s 
Of course Lucretia went, and Mr. Lindsay 
with her. Susan happened to be making pre- 
serves and pickles that day, and the berries 
wouldn't keep, and so she staid at home. At 
about the middle of the afternoon, when they 
had had dinner and cleared away, and things 
were a little slow, and they wanted somebody to 
start some music, Mr. Lindsay was nowhere to be 
found. ‘ 

““Oh, he’s gone off with Lucretia somewhere,” 
said Miss Rich, who felt it her duty to account 
for him. ; 

“No; there’s Lucretia now, talking about free- 
will with Dr. Slow.” 

“P’r’aps he’s gone home to write his sermon,” 





suggested somebody else, the picnic grove being 
only half a mile from town, ‘ 

“ Or he’s finding ‘ tongues in trees and sermons 
in stones’ out here.” 

But at sunset Mr. Lindsay strolled back, with 
Susan on his arm, in time to join them at tea, 
and he and Susan made the coffee, and pitched 
the tunes they sang before the day ended. 

“ Now wasn’t that real thoughtful in Mr. Lind- 
say to go after Susan? That’s what I eall real 
Christian, and a brother-in-law worth having,” 
commented one old lady. 

But when Mrs. Bishop, who had staid at home 
with a teething baby, reported that Mr. Lindsay 
had not gone home to write his sermon, but had 
walked straight into Susan’s kitchen, and had 
helped her seal up the preserve jars and set them 
away, and had sat in the front porch an hour or 
two afterward with her—when he might have 
been with Lucretia—reading secular poetry, and 
not Dr. Watts or Charles Wesley either, the par- 
ish rose in its wrath to a woman. This would 
never do; Lucretia must not be trifled with. Mr. 
Lindsay had inspired hope in her gentle heart; 
he must marry Lucretia or leave the parish. 

“ You see,” explained Mr. Phelps, “ we want to 
settle you, Mr. Lindsay. You suit us to a T, but 
it kinder seems as if you ought to propose to Lu- 
cretia Shaw, you’ve been so attentive.” 

“Propose to Lucretia Shaw!” repeated the 
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DECORATIVE ALPHABET—A-D.—Desicxep sy Miss Dora Wueriter.—[Sre Pace 821.] 


young man, with a startled air. ‘ What has that to do with set- 
tling me? Is every clergyman who comes to Lennox obliged to 
propose to Lucretia Shaw as a preliminary preparation ?” 

~ “Well, no, not exactly,” laughed Mr. Phelps, “not unless he’s 
give the parish reason to expect it. You know we don’t want the 
credit of settling a philandering parson who makes love right and 
left. I'd no idee the thought would be new to you, but the parish 
has set its heart on the match, you see, and we wouldn’t like to 
settle a man, if he was eloquent in prayer, who'd trifled with the 
affections of one of the flock, you know.” 





“ But, my dear sir,” said Mr. Lindsay, “I’m not in love with Lu- 
cretia Shaw. You wouldn’t have me perjure myself?” 

“Not in love with Lucretia! The parish won't believe its own 
eyes agin, I reckon.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Grimm, severely, ‘we couldn’t think of settling 
a preacher that hadn’t no more principle than to throw over Lu- 
cretia Shaw after taking tea so much to her house, and raising her 
hopes, as it were.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Lindsay, after a pause—“ perhaps you will 
be able to forgive me for not proposing to Lucretia when I tell you 





that I have already proposed to Susan. You see, it would com- 
plicate matters a little if I were to accede to your wishes. How- 
ever, I have lately received a call from a Western parish, and 
should feel obliged to decline the Lennox parish, even if you had 
thought me worthy of it, as this other furnishes a wider field of 
usefulness—” 

“ And larger salary, I suppose,” added Mr. Grimm. 

“ And larger salary,” allowed Mr. Lindsay. ‘ Double, in fact.” 

“I suppose,” persisted Miss Rich, after the wedding—“ I sup- 
pose Lucretia must have refused him first.” 
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Walking Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—This tasteful costume is made of dark green cloth 
draped over velvet. The round basque 
revers of velvet, also high collar, cuffs, and pockets of velvet; 
posite the revers are two folds of the cloth laid on velvet 
cloth drapery covers all the lower skirt on the right side and be- 
hind, and conceals most of the front; the left side is undraped, and 
is composed of pleated velvet with straps across held by silver 
buckles. The green felt hat has velvet facing on the brim and 
many loops in front. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful princesse dress is made of bayadere striped 
wool in two shades of golden brown, with darker brown velvet 
embroidered with gilt for the vest and side panel. The cuirass 
basque has a pointed vest put on in a single piece in Breton style, 
with a row of very dark gilt buttons down each side of it. The 
edge of the basque passes down on the silk foundation skirt, and 
the full plain skirt is draped above the edge, being much higher 
on the right side, and caught by an owl’s head on the left. The 
bonnet of brown frisé velvet has loops of uncut velvet ribbon on 
the brim, a single ribbon string is fastened on one side, and the 
aigrette is of gilded feathers. 





DECORATIVE ALPHABET. 


See illustrations on page $20. 


FHNHE letters of the decorative alphabet designed by Miss Dora 

Wheeler, which is commenced in this number of the Bazar, 
can be used as initials upon many of the dainty articles which the 
feminine hand deiights in preparing and bestowing. 


has a single lapped | a-brac cabinets, 


WALKING TOILETTES. 


They can be painted in water-colors upon silk, satin, 
for fans, lamp shades, glove and handkerchief cases, 


or gauze 


! 


or drawn | be done 


tint; if painted upon black satin or gauze for a fan, they should 
in blue-grays brig 


thtened with white. This is a favorite 


in ink upon panels of wood for boxes, easels, or doors of bric- | style of decoration by the French fan painters, and is very simple 


They can be done in outline 


The transfer of the design to any of these materials is accom- 
plished by making a tracing from it on tracing paper or tracing 
muslin, after which a sheet of colored transfer paper is placed upon 
the material to be decorated, covering it with the tracing already 
secured, 

When this is carefully placed, a steel or ivory point is drawn 
over the tracing, pressing the color of the transfer paper upon 
the object beneath. 


original print, and either painted, etched, or embroidered, accord- 
ing to the taste and skill of the decorator. 

The letters may not only be used separately, but, for certain 
purposes, combined ; as, for instance, in the decoration of a lamp 
| shade, where upon five silk panels, carefully fitted to the proper 
shape, the several letters L I G H T may be painted in water- 
color. 
which would be suitably decorated by their use. 

In applying the designs to silk, a simple drawing in mono- 
chrome of a darker shade of the same color as the silk would 
perhaps be as effective as any method of treating them. 


dark blue, with here and there a simple wash of the same; if 
done on pale green or réséda, the drawing could be in dark green ; 





| if upon rose-color, lake or brown madder would be the proper | 


If, for | 


instance, the silk were pale blue, the design could be drawn in | 


stitchery with the | and effective. 
op- | finest French cottons or India flosses, or painted upon china in | tinted g 
The | mineral colors. 


| to ie 


| regular intervals. 


This leaves a delicate copy of the design | 
upon the material, which can afterward be corrected from the | 


Letters spelling a name may also be grouped upon any article | which is woven in stripes of light 





The same treatment answers for 
rrounds are used 

Almost an effect can be produced by 
needlewoman with fine cottons or silks. 

In the delicate drawing of the fign 

let the thread follow the outline 
fabric, 


china where light- 


as good a very skillful 
is necessary 
it through the 
thread which crosses it at 
Following this method, the dainty picture let- 
tering can be transferred to tea cloths, silk or damask dovleys, or 
any exquisite bit of napery which one wishes to enrich with labor. 

The entire alphabet will be publishe d in installments from time 
to time. The readers of the Baza 
first number for future reference, w 
not be repeated. 


ire, however, it 
without passing 


being held in place by a finer 


r are advised to preserve this 


ith the description, which can 





Chenille Evening Hood. 
See illustration on page 812. 


Tuts hood is formed of a three-cornered fichu of chenille cloth, 


bronze silk and dark brown 
chenille, and surrounded with a fringe of thick chenille loops 
The fichu is mounted on a small frame made of a piece of black 


stiff net eleven inches wide and nine deep, with the front corners 
rounded off, and pleated into a space of six inches across the back 
and sixteen inches around the front. The edge is wired and bound. 
The fichu is draped in folds, with the blunt corner at the middle of 
the front and the g on the chest. The 
front is trimmed with interlaced loops of uncut velvet ribbon. 


two sharp corners meetir 
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HORSF ORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
HUNDREDS OF BOTTLES PRESCRIBED. 
Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: “I have pre- 
scribed hundreds of bottles of it. It is of great value 
in all forms of nervous disease Which are accompanied 
by loss of power.” —[Adv,] 





THE TROUBLE SAFELY OVER. 

Sromaocu trouble is serious business while it lasts; 
but what a blessed relief to have it depart! Mrs. F. G. 
Wells, of 19 Atlantic Street, Hartford, Conn., writes 
that she tried Brown's Iron Bitters for stomach trou- 
ble, and that she experienced such relief that the 
trouble is now entirely over. She recommends this 

reat iron medicine to all who are afflicted, It cures 
fiver and kidney complaint.—[Adv.) 





THERE SHALL BE NO ALPS, 

Wurw Napoleon talked of invading Italy one of ais 
officers said: * But, sire, remember the Alps.” To an 
ordinary man these would have seemed simply insur- 
mountable, but Napoleon responded eagerly: “* There 
shall be no Alps.” So the famous Simplon pass was 
made. Disease, like a mountain, stands in the way of 
fame, fortune, and honor to mi uny who by Dr. Pierce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery” might be healed, and so 
the mountain would disappear. It is specific for all 
blood, chronic lung and liver diseases, such as con- 
sumption (which is scrofala of the lungs), pimples, 
blotches, eruptions, tamors, swellings, fever-sores, and 
kindred complaints.—{ Adv.) 





* * * Pice tumors cured in ten days, rupture in four 
weeks. Address World's Dispeusary Medical Associ- 
ation, Buffalo, N. Y.—{Adv.]} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. Enpemany’s professional endorsement below ; 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pereie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sainple of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered i injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[ Adv.) 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
FOR CATARRHAL AND THROAT DISORDERS, 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, etc. ‘ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches”” are renowned and marvellously effective, giv- 
ing immediate relief. Sold only in boxes, Price 25c. 
—[Adv.} 











C0. GUNTHER’ SONS. 


Seal-skin Sacgues and Cloaks 
Far-lined Circulars and Garments 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars, 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent upon application. 


























ANCLO-SWISS 


“a MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
——_ throughout the United States 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for In- 
fants until the period of Deatition. 


ANGLO [rn 
SWISS 





Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


tlie ie ie ie ie i al 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. — 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunsaine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
**QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, uy them. Made i in great variety. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


_ = AID BRAND. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


5 breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
adrairably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








‘See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


glade ip iar and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Se rofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Curioura Remroirs. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only ‘Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

aa Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PREPARE FOR 





A NEW MANUAL ON 


Art Needlework, 


Just published. Gener- 
ally acknowledged to be 
the best book out. All 
new stitches. Nothing 
old-fashioned. For sale 
at Fancy-Goods Stores, 
or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of ten cents in 
money or stamps. 


M. Heminway & Sons, 
SILK COMPANY, 
78 Reade St., New York, 


Manufacturers of Superior Silks for Decorative Needle- 
work, 





E ‘Stock BANK-NOTE CO., 62 John St., N. ¥.— 
‘4 Stock Certificates, Drafts, Checks, Wedding, V isit- 
ing, Birthday, and C hristmas Cards in fine style. Wax 
Seal Cabinet (any initial) mailed complete for 60 cents. 
Plush Satin-lined Seal Cabinet (finest made), $5.00 each. 








AD VERLISHMEN Ls 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-teat, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


UiGRANULA 


5) OF An_ Incomparable 


FOOD. Twice-cooked and 
ready for immediate use, 
containing all the nutritious 
elements of the best white 
wheat. Unequalled for 





PAE mann CHILDS N and in- 
va s. A delicious diet. 
a, ~tis Unsurpassed for constipa- 








—~ = dys Trial 
ne nis is the 


po pain Granila, See 
je-mark. 





HAND-PLEATERS. 


Sallade’s pining Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s p eatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 2f~. 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarre, 8 E. feth St., N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANU PD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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PEARS’ 
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WAVE FouND iT 


SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.2.S,, Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
EnGianp, AnD ALL oruer LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beanteous Ladies, including Mrs, Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 


Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of thousands of T: nen ’ 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA FATTL 


Tyne FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR Dp 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION”’ Zo ole PE a - 











PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


The = Elastic Spring Wave. 


PERFECTION IN ITSELF, 


AND SUPERIOR 
to any other, patent 
waves included. 
— one? to the 
forehead, ving a 
beautiful shape and a 
perfectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly bair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 


IMPORTANT TO 
LADIES. 


My new Front Piece 
THE EMPRESS 
(patent applied for), 
Shows ladies’ own 
appearance. Fitted with my 





arting. No wig-like 
so elastic spring. 
air Cutting and Curling on the premises by best 
French artists. 50 cents. 
Hair bought and exchanged. 
Combings made up quicker, better, and cheaper than 
by any other house. 

Front Pieces dressed while you wait. 25 cents each. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER-LIGHT 
SWITCHES, 

Naturally wavy, from $5 upward ; formerly sold at 
double the price. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


The largest and most elegant stock of naturally 
Gray Hair Switches, &c., at fabulously low prices. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 

For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended b: hysicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled VELOU INE E FACE POWDERS, 
50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan and 
Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAFFOLINE 
Lip and Face Rou es, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. 
Marshall’s ADO NINE E, for dyeing instantaneously the 
hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beauti- 
ful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
Applied on premises if desired. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returnin 

For Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON RECEIPT 

OF 3-CENT STAMP. 
L. SHAW, 
No. 54 Vi West ‘4th ‘Street, hear | 6th Avenue. 


ARCADIA 
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The Pile ie fine, deep, ~~ a 


B 
Ee 
8 
T 


The finish is soft and si 

THE COLORS ARE PERPECTLY UNIFORM. 

The tints are bright and beautiful, harmonizing 
with the latest and most fashionable shades in 
Dress Goods, 

They are durable and handsome. 

They are warranted. 

They are not harsh and heavy, like ordinary Vel- 
veteen, 

They are not streaked. 

They do not fade. 








elvets. 
\y They are not equalled by any other make. V 
WHEN BUYING, 


SEE that the name ARCADIA is stamped 
on the back ef every yard. 


SOLD BY ALL 
DRY-GOODS DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 





























A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, ‘&e. 
dae = by E. GRILLON, 
, Tue Rambuteau, Paris. 
ae by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 
Ss HO Of every description. 
For circular, address 
MISS G. IPP, Ist St., N. Y. City. 
SHOPPIN in NEW YORK of every description 
promptly done; highest ChAIN 
Apply for circular, Mrs. Townsend, Box 2945,N r.P.O 
Of Every Description. Also orders received for Su- 
INIA C. BREWST ER, 252 W. 21st St., N.Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 
SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 
mission cha For circular, &c., address 


Sole Proprietor, 
So. By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
rior Dresamaking. For circular address MRS. VIR- 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl’ Street, New York. 








Or Every Desonirtion 








DECEMBER 20, 1884. 


HARPER'S: BAZAR. 
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Hoon 
Constable K3 Co 


FINE FURS, &c. 


We are offering an elegant assortment 
of Genuine London - Dyed Seal - Skins in 
Ulsters, Paletots, and Sacques, Fur Trim- 
mings and Small Furs. The latest styles 
in Fur-lined Garments, Fur Robes, &c., to- 
gether with a fine selection of Street, Re- 
ception, and Evening Costumes, of Paris 
and our own manufacture; and a varied 
stock of Cloaks, Opera Wraps, Ulsters, 
Cloth Jackets, &c. 


Proadway HK 19th ét. 
c 


USEFUL > 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Jewelry, Leather Goods,Toilet Articles, 
Perfumery, Stationery, Lace Goods, 
Ribbons, Handkerchiefs and Muf- 
flers, Umbrellas and Canes, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gents Furnishing Goods, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks and Wraps. Also, 5000 
Dress Patterns of Wool Goods, Prints, and Ginghams, 

neatly put up and decorated. 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, with full list of 
Holiday Articles, mailed free on application. 


Le Boutillier | ‘ pole 
N 7 2e ° 
Brothers, 














NEW YORK. | 





JAMES MCCREERY & GO., 


Broadway & 11th St., New York. 


BLACK SILKS. 


350 pieces of 24-inch Gros-Grains, from 
85c. to $4. 

150 pieces of Black Radzimirs, com- 
mencing at $1.25. 

100 pieces of Black Ottomans 
and $1.75. 

Also, a very large assortment of Satin 
Damassés in New Designs, for Cloaks 
and Dress Combinations. 


at $1.50 


Orders for goods by mail or express re- 
ceive careful attention. 
Samples sent on application. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 


or sea-air, 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail, 
&COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 FultonSt. Boston: 83 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


your crape 


SHRIVER 


Ke nsi nl pt 0 fl | aielcaral gia te PR a pe a ‘all 


the stitches. Describes 70 FLOWERS; 
TRATED. Price by mail, 35c. Agents 
instructions. | 
AMPLE ( 
Shows over 1300 designs jor 
terns, Flowers. Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies, 


® ltells how each is worked, whatma terial 
Embroidery «4 stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
canted. 
stitches. 
W SAN 
PATTERNS. 
Shows each design 


covors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 
TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
The Colors ind wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 
125 NEW STITCHES 
Patchwork. New Book. Givesfull 
Shows 8 full sized squares. Ten pages of 
Price, 25c. , 
BOOK OF STAMPING 
every branch of embroidery. ‘ 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Price, 25c. P 
New Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. 35 working pat- 
fae Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
tmbroidery, and for Kensincron aND Lustro PAINTING. 
‘ad and Sample Book described above, all for 
All three Books and Outfit for $1.50, 


Stamping Patterns at wholesale. 
. E, PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


A BIG CATaLocue 


Containing 112 large pages (11x9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Novelties in Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &c., with over 1400 Tilustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, Lace 
Patterns, Crazy-Work, &c., &c., sent on receipt of 10c. 
postage. BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenue, New Yorg, 


Powder, 











ELBERO 


very ONeTONLO— 
| bua Ane Wane ow Seca YARD, 


at) . 
“ELBERON FINE-TWILLVEL 
SOLA WY, Wry Wrst CUss RU 


WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, N.Y. 


LINE 
Ve Alay lg *NNICE the 


iM the COST 
WEAR 


Ordinary Velv et :” 


VELVET 





STOP THIEF !!! 


The beautiful art of “ LUSTRA” PAINTING, invented, copyrighted, and registered by Rufus H. Bragdon, 
Artist, of New York City, is regarded by all as the most superb method of decoration for interior hangings, 


draperies for mantels, clc I 
times, or wonderful applique of metallic fabrics. 


ocks, tables, screens, &c., &c., resembling the most exquisite embroidery of ancient 
The colors for this art work are being imitated by several 


so-called reputable dealers in artists’ materials, who impose upon the public frandulent, worthless stuff at va- 
rious prices, termed ‘after the manner of ‘ Lustra’ Painting,” or “metallic colors for Lustre Painting,” &c. 
The genuine colors are made under the personal direction of R. H. Bragdon, whose name appears on every 
box, of which there is but one size, containing 30 bottles of colors, and 2 bottles of medium for mixing, the 
price having always been $5. To frustrate these imitations, and lace the genuine colors in the hands of those 
who desire to obtain the value of their money, Mr. Bragdon will, for a limited time, sell the complete box of 


colors for $3.50. ‘*How to do Lustra Painting” ¢o 
one to do the work successfully. All orders must 


R. H. BRAGDON, 


pyright by 
addressed t 


Studio Building, 337 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


R. H. Bragdon, 1884), price 50c., enables any 
OG) 


After Oct. 1st, 1155 Broadway. 









a 
= dics have great success selling this Washer. 
= $5. Sample to those desiring an 
brated KEYSTONE WRING 
lowest price. 


LovELL 


WASHER 


Woe will guarantee the “* LOVELL” WASHER to do better 

work a do it easier and in less time than any other machine 

in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes 


clean, without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


cy S82. Also the Cele- 

RS at manufacturers’ 

‘We invite the strictest investigation, Send 
particulars, 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 


® 


” 
¢ 
a> Hygienical 
2 ¢s* __—- Preparations 
~~ for 


e NS) 
S the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


~ THE NEW-FASHIONED 


Plald-Silk Hat and Neck Scart, 


Also, Polka, Ring, and Plain Windsor Ties, adapted 


for both Misses’ and Boys’ wear. Are manufactured by 





STANTON BROS,,458 Broadway, N.Y. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Any little child can 
be made happy for a 
whole year by a sub- 
scription to this uni- 
vereal nursery favorite 
—artistic and original 
in its illustrations — 
charming and instruc- 
,| tive in its stories. 

Specimen copy sent 
free. Newsdealers sell 
Jit. Agents wanted. 


Single Coples, (5 cts. 











One Year, $1.50. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


‘i ” 
THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE 
Is The Art Amateur, Monthly, with 32 to 50 
large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
lustrations, and adyite on decorative and pictorial art, 
Home Decoration anp Furnisuine. (Expert Advice 
Free.) Instruction in China, Oil, and Water-color 

Painting, Crayons, Carving, Engraving, Etching, &c. 
Zeclesiastical, South Kensington, and other Art Needle- 
work Designs, and Hints for Church Decoration, 
Colored Designs a Feature for 1885. 
$4 a year; 35c. acopy. Specimen 25c. Mention Bazar. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square,N.Y. 





INDIA SILKS, 


ALL SHADES AND QUALITIES. 
Grass Linen for Embroidering. 
SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
877 and 879 Broadway, N.Y. 





SOFTENS AND PRE- 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pron unceit the dest. 


FANCY WORK . BOOKS AND 
STAMPING OUTFIT. 
NGALLS’ Manual of Fancy Work, New Edition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, etc., Price 36c. 
Book for Crazy Patrouwork, - ~ - 5c. 
Book of Crocurr and Knirrep Laor Patterns. 30c. 
Srampine Patrrerns. — Our Sample Book contains 
OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of New and Choice Patterns for all kinds of Embroid- 
ery; Price 15 cts) NEW STAMPING OUTFIT: 35 
Patterns, Powder, Pad, Full Directions for Stamping, 
New Sample Book, etc.; Price $1.00. 
) VERYTHING in this Advertisement for $1.50. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 







T 
Vee Ly invisible, 
Y> impalpable, 


SPECIAL 7, adherent. 
RICE POWDER 
PREPARED fj 


WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 14 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 





New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 


plane 





UPLEX 


TWO IN ONE. 








NEEDLE PAINTING 
Landscape Embroidery ! 


HOW IS IT DONE? Send for pamphlet, giving 
instruction in minutest detail, Price 30 cents. Mailed 
free. L. D. SHEARS, Sherwood Studio. 

58 West 57th St., New York City. 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate isshe. Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Address 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
140 Nassau St., New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eiyht choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50, Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 











Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. 34 East 14th St., New York. 





A PRIZE. 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

8 money right away than anything else 


Chromo Advertising Cards, all different, for 15 cts. 








a0 


Wa. M. Donatvson & Co., 113 Main St., Cin’ti, O. 
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18 Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St, NY, 


OFFER 175 PIECES OF 


BLACK SILKS 


$1.50 per yard, 


24 inches wide; regular price, $2.25, Remarkable 
for weight and elegant appearance. 


Also, 


20,000 YARDS OF 


ANTOINE GUINET ET CIE’S 


Colored Dress Silks, 


$1.07 per vard. 
Never before sold less than $1.50. 


These justly celebrated Silks are 21 inches wide, are 


of 40 different shades (none passé), and are decidedly 


the greatest bargains ever offered in fine French Colored 
Silks. Persons desiring samples should send 2-cent 


stamp for postage. 


BEST & CO. 


jpuTiAN 






ay! 


CLOTHING. 


We have undoubtedly the largest and best assort- 
ment FOR CHILDREN, including EVERYTHING 
required for complete outfits, from HATS TO SHOES, 
for all ages up to 16 years, always at the lowest 
prices for reliable goods. 





Nos, 60 and 62 West 23d St. 


AMMEN SILKS. 


We have opened a Retail De- 
partment in our Factory, and in- 
vite all who wish to purchase 
Silks to examine the stock before 
buying elsewhere. Very few per- 
sons who have not visited our 
warerooms can have any idea of 
the perfection and beauty of the 
Brocades, Satin Armures, Surah, 
and Rhadames. Quilted Surahs 
in all colors for Cloak Linings. 

We guarantee our goods to 
outwear the Foreign article, and 





| to give perfect satisfaction. 


Special attention paid to out- 
of-town orders, and samples sent 
upon application. 





John N. Stearns & Co., 


211 to 221 East 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 2D AND 8D AVENUES. 
Wholesale House, 482 Broome St. 
Barbour’s Macrame Flax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


| Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. “ 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY 
2 } 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 

and San Francisco. 

WHAT teaches them to do Kensingtun, Ar- 

rasene, and other embroidery, and gives 

diagrams of the various stitches. It also has chapters 

on Raitting, Crocheting, Tattin, Honiton, Point Mac- 

rame Lace Making, Rug Making, etc., with instructions 

for making many articles for home adornment, 100 


pages fully illustrated. Price. postpaid. 3icte. Agents 
wanted. Putten Pub, Co,, % W. léth St., New York, 


every lady wants is our “MANUAL 
OF NEEDLEWORK,”’ It plainly 
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FACETIZ. 


Ow an afternoon of one 
of the hot days of last 
September a young man 
was walking along Pearl 
Street (one of the Al- 
bany thoroughfares) with 
his head uncovered and 
hat in hand. A friend 
coming up behind him 
said, “ Here, young man, 
you must put on your hat 
when you walk in a pub- 
lic street.” 

“TI rather guess not,” 
replied the bare-headed 
young man; “I am only 
exercising my constitu- 
tional rights to keep cool 
in any way I can.” To 
which sally his friend 
quickly responded, 

“ The Constitution 
gives only the right to 
bear arms.” 

ecepuitsillipaceatiitaaily 

A well-known and 


learned gentleman in one 
of our capital cities, de- 
scribing some of the 
pleasurabie emotions 
that he had experienced 
in a recent trip to the 
North Woods, delivered 
himself in all good faith 
of the following anti-cli- 
max: 

**Some people say that 
in walking through the 
woods the softness of the 
yielding ground is like 
velvet, but to me it is 
more. As the foot treads 
in all this luxuriance of 
fallen leaves, an accumu- 
lation of. years, it is as 
thongh I walked on a 


mattress ! 


en 
Over a shoe-store in a 
basement in Elm Street 
appears the following 
sign: 
“My will is good, 
My price is just ; 
I'll treat you well, 
But can not trust.” 
ET Vet 


From our English epitaph hunter. 


Pickering church-yard : 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“ LAZE ‘N’ GEMLEN, I FUSTLY GIB YO’ A MAN’FESTATION OB "TRILO- 
QUISM, MAKIN’ A VOICE COME FROM DE "TERIOR OB DIS YEAH BA‘L, AN’ 
TO SHOW YO’ DAR AM NO ONE CONCEALED INSIDE, | RAP ON DE HEAD AN’ 
IF "TAIN'T HOLLER.” 


AX YO 


On a stone in 


‘Death comes to all—none can resist his dart; 
At his command the dearest friends must part; 
A mournful widow, who this truth doth own, 
In gratitude erects this humble stone.” 











4. SUSPENSE, 




















A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


DONE SPILE DE HUL ’FORMANCE!’ 


[Mysterious voice heard from within, 


A teacher after the Quincy pattern was illustrating 
the process of evaporation to a class of young scholars. 
“Suppose I should set a basin of water out in the 
school yard in the morning and let it remain all day, 
what would happen 2?” 

“Tt would get upset,” was the practical reply. 


Tom Jones, a noted fiddler, had been engaged to play 
ata ballin a certain town in Maine. The day before 
the affair was to come off his wife died, and the man- 
agers took the liberty to secure the services of anoth- 
er; but Jones was on hand at the time appointed, and 
when they expressed surprise at seeing him there under 
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“T DIDN'T TOLE YO’ TO HOLLER, YO’ MIS’ABLE LOW-BOHN IJIT; YO’ 
, 


[All the subsequent explanations of the confederate as to the difficulty of hearing 
the Professor's remarks were not suficient to appease that worthy’s wrath. 


the circumstances, he ex- 
cused himself by saying: 
““Wa'’al, I thought the 
matter all over, and cum 
to the conclusion that 
seeing as how Sally was 
no bivod-relation of mine, 
I might jest as well cum 
and fiddle for ye.” 


a 


A child who had come 
into town in the caboose 
car of a freight train was 
unable to remember its 
name, and so called it 
“the conclusion car.” 

ciiatiateissiiiieneeen 

The negroes down 
South are apt to get 
things mixed, as was il- 
lustrated once during the 
war, when a group of 
children were heard to 
sing: 

“Hang Jeff Davis on a 
sour apple tree 

On Canaan's happy 

shore.” 


Also this: 
“Thy odious work will 
not be done 
Till Thou obtain Thy 
crown.” 
<ajetiniliniventenes 


“What is your dog’s 
name ?” was asked a dev- 
otee of fashion, who was 
holding a small pet in her 
arms. 

“Sappho,” was the re- 
ply. . “ I named it aftera 
dear little Skye we saw at 

ft rt last summer, 

and I have just had the 
name put on all its col- 
lars.” 

The interrogator 
glanced at the inscrip- 
tion, and could scarcely 
forbear a smile as she 
read “‘Saffo” on the tiny 
silver plate. 


oxmeteniirena 
Teacurr. “When did 

Cecrops flourish ?” 
Smaut Boy. “ Why, I 


should think he must have flourished in harvest-time.” 


BE fen i it 

A teacher of mechanics who had said of a machine 
that “its equilibrium is accurately adjusted” was hor- 
rified to hear one of the students say, *‘ That thing jog- 
gles well.” 












































5, COLLAPSE. 


CATCH A BULL-DOG ASLEEP. 


} 
& ar nati 
te 


uy? 


tat ee 
) alt 
“uy vst 


6. RETREAT, 


whan iit 


ae | 











